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A Tragic Sunday Noon 


By THE REV. W. B. STREUFERT 


A square rock enclosure with a lone cedar and a worn tomb- 
stone holds within it a touching tragedy of a Sunday afternoon 
long ago. It is there as a sad record of what happened near the 
very spot on March 4, 1844. 

Agnes Stein and Herman Jeude had migrated from Germany 
about 1840, moving two miles north of the present village of 
Pevely, Mo. (A few hundred yards from this little meadow, on 
a hill, Immanuel Lutheran Church was later built.) Agnes and 
Herman, very industrious immigrants, were soon married. The 
Lord blessed them with a strong little son, Herman. The little 
family seemed progressive and happy, although life for Agnes 
meant work and much of it. She used every ounce of energy to 
strengthen the ambitions of her beloved husband. He made boots, 
while his brother, John, tanned the hides. (The long, tablelike 
rocks on which he prepared the hides, as well as the special well 
in which he washed the hides, are still to be seen outside the home, 
now occupied by'the Walter Achter family.) 

On Sunday, March 4, John decided that he vweald lay aside 
the hides and go to barely Probably he attended preaching- 
station services near Beck, Mo. (St. John’s Church was organized 
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four years later, and a non-denominational circuit preacher seems 
to have held forth before that organization.) Something delayed 
John. It was a customer, a certain Mr. Cook, who came to take 
along a pair of new boots which Herman had made. Before John 
left for the church service, Cook noticed a very strange figure out- 
side, a ragged colored slave: Without further comment both Cook 
and John Jeude went on their way. Incidentally, the slave had 
been working on a place now known as the Hensley Bros. farm of 
Pevely, for a woman in St. Louis, who owned this slave and 
“loaned him out” for a few days. 
After some time Agnes had finished preparing the noon meal. 
It was now almost time for dinner, but where was Herman? Agnes 
went around the house to call Herman, when, suddenly, the slave, 
armed with an ax, struck her a fatal blow. Her husband had been 
the first victim a few minutes before. Looking around the yard, 
the slave saw little Hermann, their son of eighteen months, unaware 
of the real tragedy. The slave then took the ax and struck the 
child on the side of his head, injuring his eardrum. Running back 
into the woods, the murderer thought that he was safe. He had 
scarcely hidden himself when he heard a horse coming toward the 
Jeude home. It was a cattle driver on his way to St. Louis. 
_ He stopped when he noted the peculiar movements of a crying little 
child. This was little Herman. He looked at the child and tried 
to quiet him, but decided to go for more help. Everything had 
happened so quickly, we are told, that the cattle driver saw the food 
still on the kitchen table. The brother, John, soon returned from 
church, only to learn that something had taken the lives of his 
brother and sister-in-law. He hurriedly took the bleeding child to 
the Harrington home, where he was reared. (The Harrington ~ 
home is still standing.) Thus, at the early age of twenty-eight 
years, Herman and Agnes, pioneering Lutherans, met violent death 
in their new land. 
When the slave noticed the cattle driver, he crept farther into 
the woods, trying to rub away the stains on his shoes. He went 
back to his room at his temporary master’s farm, trying in vain to 
find clean clothes. Having thrown himself on his bed, the slave 
fell asleep. But local sentiment soon increased, crying for action. 
- Soon “Doc” West appeared on the “Hensley Farm.” He ran 
in and roused the slave, whom he suspected. At first the slave 
denied the double murder; nevertheless, West was persistent. 
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Justice must be carried out. The community demanded action. 
Every one had admired and loved these thrifty young Lutherans, 
and now the community had lost them. West examined the slave’s 
clothing more thoroughly for evidence. When “Doc” forced the 
issue and told the suspect what they were prepared to do, he con- 
fessed. They took him away to the area now known as Hillsboro 
and put him into a cell. Unfortunately, local sentiment was so 
extreme that he never received a fair trial, but the angry citizens 


Where Agnes and Herman Rest 


took him away and lynched him near the scene of his crime. It must 
be said, in praise of Herman’s family, that his relatives had no 
part in this type of vengeance. 

The remains of Herman and Agnes were taken a few hun- 
dred feet from their home. For want of a cemetery, they were 
given Christian burial on their own property. Today, as the picture 
indicates, their graves are inclosed by a rock wall and marked by 
a stone. Symbolically, the cedar tree above them, reminds their 
descendants of the day when life will return to these victims of 
violence. The grave is now separated from the original home 
property by Highway 61-67. It is now under the care of a grandson 
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of John, Mr. Wm. Jeude, whose home is a few fact from their 
resting place. 

But what happened to little Herman? After the Hartington 
family had cared for him, he soon recovered. A physician called 
at their home on Sunday afternoon, but 
refused to treat little Herman, who 
appeared to be “a hopeless case,” ready 
for death any minute. Mother Har- 
rington cared for him without the 
physician’s help, and soon Herman was 
able to romp about again. Herman 
had many of his father’s traits and 
much of his mother’s energy. In his 
early youth, he became one of the first 
employees at our Concordia Publishing 
House. He drove a three-horse freight 
wagon’ for the Publishing House 
i he Late Hersat Jones ee until motor vehicles were introduced. 

YA faithful Christian, he who had. 
seemed almost dead at eighteen months, lived beyond the age of 
seventy-five years. Recently, Herman’s son, Julius Jeude, passed 
away in St. Louis. However, several of his children are still 
living today: Ferdinand, Otto, Mrs. Agnes Scott,* Lydia, and 
Theresa. The tragedy of that Sunday noon is still very much 
alive in the hearts of the descendants of Agnes and Herman. 


The Life and Work of 
Georg Ernst Christian Ferdinand Sievers 
By THE REv. AUGUST R. SUELFLOwW, S. T. M. 

Chapter III 

(Continued) 
Sievers reported that the progress made at Isabella County by 
November, 1866, was not very encouraging. The Methodists had 
won over some of the Lutheran Indians, and others had been roam- 


ing through the forests in search of food, and thus the services 
were poorly attended. In spite of all these difficulties Sievers was 


* Mother of Miss Olivia Scott, employed at the Emergency Planning Council 
Office of Synod. 
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still able to thank the Lord for the mission opportunities. He te- 
alized that it is the Lord who gives the increase and praised Him — 
for the small achievements.” Because of the continual moving 
about of the Indians Miessler was not able to establish his own 
school. The Government, however, had asked him to teach in the 
public school. Here he was permitted to teach the Catechism and 
Bible History. Sievers again was very happy that although the 
Indian children could not be reached in any other way, they could 
be reached thus. Synod looked askance at this arrangement and 
sent an investigation committee to see whether Miessler could fulfill 
his duties according to the call under such conditions. It was at 
the convention of 1866, held at Fort Wayne, that Synod discussed 
closing the Indian station, but Sievers awakened new hope with 
his zeal and enthusiasm for mission work. His report, based on a 
deep love for missions, and eyewitness accounts averted such a 
decision. He emphasized the fact that God had placed Synod here 
and that for this reason it dare not close the station when it wanted 
to, but had to remain until God Himself would close the door.” 

Though Sievers was able to ward off the closing of the Indian 
station for a few years, the convention at Milwaukee in 1868 
decided to close the station because the Indians had become totally 
unreceptive by this time and Miessler, through various sicknesses, 
had not been able to carry on the work.”* Attempts were made in 
1869 to revive mission work among hits Indians, but the attempts 
were unsuccessful.”° 

At the convention held in 1881 in Fort Wayne a committee, 
consisting of Rev. J. L. Hahn, Messrs. Friedrich Arnold and C. 
Riedel, was appointed to appraise the mission farm.” They re- 
ported to the following convention, held at St. Louis in 1884, 
that they had found everything in excellent condition.” 

At the convention of 1869 the mission property at Bethany 
and in Isabella County \ was transferred to the trustees of Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne.”® Sievers announced the sale of a part of 
the mission property at the convention of 1872. He also reported 
that the amount in the mission treasury at that time was $5,508.21.” 


52 Ibid., Vol. 23, p. 35 ff. 

53 [bid., 1866, p. 78 ff. 

54 Der Duiheraney, Vol. 24, p. 187 ff. 
55 Ibid., Vol. 28, p. 150. 

56 ee Shad Report, 1881, p. 77. 
57 Ibid., 1884, p.28. 

58 [bid., 1869, p. 101 f. 

59 [bid., 1872, p. 117 f. 
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When the mission work was formally closed, the faithful and 
hard-working Missionary Miessler went to Saginaw, where he served 
Holy Cross as a teacher for some time. Later he left and went 
to Chicago to study medicine.” At times it had been inferred that 
the poor growth and final closing of the Bethany Station was the 
fault -of Missionary Miessler. However, when one reads the 
original records, these and similar claims are proved utterly false. 
Miessler had given up worldly treasures in order to bring the Gospel 
to the heathen. He had been working under adverse circumstances, 
but had never given up hope. He had buried his beloved wife and 
child in the wilds of the Michigan forest, but he kept on doing 
the Lord’s work among the Indians. Individuals in Synod: wanted 
to put the blame of the unsuccessful mission work upon Miessler, 
but under no circumstance may that be done. In fact, if someone 
else would have had to do the same mission work, I dare say the 
station would have closed much earlier. 

So far we have treated only the work among the Indians in 
Michigan. We have briefly seen how the work was begun and 
carried out for some time through the faithfulness of the mis- 
sionaries and through the continual impetus and support offered 
by Sievers. Now let us turn our attention to the work our Synod 
did among the Indians in Minnesota. At the Northern District 
convention held in May, 1856, the District realized the urgency of 
sending a man into Minnesota to investigate the mission possibilities 
there. They considered Minnesota their own mission field because 
- it was comparatively easy for them to get there and because many 
of. their Lutherans were settling in Minnesota. The District 
resolved to send a preacher of the District into the territory to in- 
vestigate the mission possibilities. The choice fell upon the logical 
man, the mission-minded F. Sievers." His congregation granted 
him a few months’ leave of absence. Accompanied by Interpreter. 
Gruett and Missionary Miessler, Pastor Sievers left Frankenlust 
on August 1, 1856, and made the arduous journey to La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. From there he traveled to Minneapolis on foot, at 
that time a distance of 185 miles. Continuing his trip to Crow 
Wing and St. Columbo, he and his companions established con- 
tact with the Chippewas. Missionary Miessler remained for a 
while among the Chippewas, in order to acquaint himself with the 


60 Ibid., p. 41. 
61 Northern District Report, 1856, p. 23. 
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work done by the Episcopal Church at St. Columbo, about 180. 


miles north of St. Paul. Because of the difficulty in getting a 
guide, Miessler and Gruett decided to go to Rabbit Lake. Atter a 


very dangerous journey, on which Interpreter Gruett almost lost 


his sight, they finally reached the Indian settlement there. 
_ While Missionary Miessler and Gruett visited the Indians in 


_ Minnesota, Sievers visited the German Lutheran settlements alone. 


From St. Columbo he went to St. Cloud, about 70 miles north of 
St. Paul, where he had planned to open a preaching station for 
the German Lutherans, but he was disappointed, since the people 
were largely Americans and Roman Catholic Germans. The fol- 
lowing day he visited St. Anthony Falls and Minneapolis, nine 
miles west of St. Paul. He found no prospects in St. Anthony 
Falls. Under date of Aug. 21, 1856, Sievers wrote Walther from 


St. Anthony Falls that he had just returned from a visit to the 


upper Mississippi region, where he had found a very large mission 
field. He had traveled with Miessler and Gruett via stage coach © 
from St. Paul to Crow Wing, which was the last post office on 
the upper Mississippi and, as Sievers termed it, the end of civiliza- 
tion. The chief Indian settlement was Mille Lacs, 30 miles from 
Crow Wing, in the direction of Lake Superior. About 500 Chip- 


-pewas were living there, speaking the same language as those in 


Bethany. Since they were on a reservation, Sievers believed they 
had a wonderful opportunity to become farmers. Both Miessler 
and Sievers thought this would be a promising station for mission 
work among the Indians. He requested Walther to get one or 
two young men to be trained as missionaries among the Indians, 
but it was also his idea that an experienced man should be sent into 
the Mille Lacs region. He hoped that Miessler would first train 
these men in Bethany and then, as an experienced man, take over 
this station in Mille Lacs.” 

From Mille Lacs Sievers went to Minneapolis, where he 
found a small group of Lutherans, who greeted his coming with 
great joy. The group consisted of two families and a young 
bachelor. Sievers spent some time with these people, instructing 
them in the Creeds and the Augsburg Confession. Upon. their 
Lutheran confession, Sievers decided to hold a service for the Ger- 
man Lutherans in St. Anthony Falls and Minneapolis. The service 
was held on the fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, August 24, 


62 Der Lutheraner, vol. 13, p. 14. 
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1856," but the attendance was very small, consisting of only eight 
-men and women. The service was held in the auditorium of the 
land office in Minnesota. After they were examined in the Con- 
fessions, Holy Communion was celebrated. In the afternoon a 
second service was held, which was attended by the same group. 
Sievers also baptized a child at this service. Because some of the 
men had told him of German Lutherans living 16 miles out of 
town, he decided to visit these people also. He arrived there at 
eight o’clock in the evening and still held an evening service. Four 
families and a few young people were present. Through proper 
investigation he found that most of the people living here were 
infected with unionism and rationalism. A few of them, however, 
wanted to join the Church, and Sievers hoped that they could be 
served as a branch congregation of Minneapolis. He then returned 
to Minneapolis, where a true Lutheran congregation was organized. 
This new congregation wanted to call a pastor right away, and 
Sievers promised that he would do his best to get one for them. 
After he had accomplished his mission there, he went to St. Paul. 
At St. Paul he found a congregation which was served by Pastor 
F. W. Wier, a former member of the Buffalo Synod, who had 
come to Minnesota in July, 1855. Because Wier could not 
support himself in the ministry in St. Paul, he had bought a 160- 
acre farm seven miles out of St. Paul, near Inver Grove. Here 
he served the Lutheran settlers and promised to visit the St. 
Paul Lutherans every two weeks. Sievers suggested to the con- 
gregation in St. Paul that they call a full-time man from the Mis- 
souri Synod, since they were being served so irregularly by Wier. 
_ From St. Paul Sievers traveled to Shakopee, a settlement pre- 
dominantly German. He made a few calls there, but noticed that 
Pastor Wier had already been active, so he moved on to Chaska 
and Carver County, where he found some Lutherans. From there 
he proceeded to Henderson. Wier had previously been asked to 
serve this settlement, but since it was too far from his home, he 
had never been there. At this town Sievers spent a very restless 
night in the inn, because the dance music kept him awake. He left 
the following morning, September 7, and stopped at a German 
settlement called Prairie Mound (Arlington). Upon the request of 
two people, one a former member of Pastor C. Sallmann’s congrega- 
tion near Chicago and the other a man who wanted to have his child 


63 Trinklein, op. cit., p. 27. 
64 C. H. I. Quarterly, vol. II, p. 80. 
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baptized, Sievers was persuaded to hold a service there the following 
Sunday.” The service was fairly well attended, 20 to 30 families 


were ptesent. After the service a meeting was called to decide 


whether they should organize a congregation. Sievers examined 
them on the basis of the Augsburg Confession and the Creeds and 
found them orthodox. A constitution was drawn up which was to 
be considered carefully and adopted later on. Sievers was con- 
vinced that a pastor should be sent to Prairie Mound soon, since 
the Methodists were trying to gain the Lutherans. After bap-: 
tizing a few children, he went to St. Peter’s on foot. He also 
established contact with a man from Le Sueur. At both of these 
places he left instructions on organizing a Lutheran congregation. 
Then, partly by wagon and partly on foot, he traveled to Faribault. 
Since he did not reach it the first day, he stayed overnight at the 
log house of a settler. After floundering about in the wilderness, 
he finally reached Faribault through the aid of his compass. 
Faribault was only a small town at that time, having been settled 
about a year and a half earlier. He quickly visited the settlers © 
there and left for Cannon Falls that same day. Because he was 
unable to reach it the first day, he’ stayed at the home of an 
American family, who told him of German settlers near there. 
He was on his way to visit these before sunrise the next morning 
and found that many of them had come from Cooper’s Grove 
near Chicago and were well indoctrinated. Because their group 
was too small at present, they were unable to call their own pastor. 
Sievers urged them to join the congregation of a neighboring 
pastor. After that he visited Cannon Falls and reached Red Wing, 
25 miles from Cannon Falls. He had been at Red Wing four 
weeks earlier, and so the people were expecting him this time. 
The Methodists were also reported to be quite active here. On the 
following Sunday, September 15, a service and a voters’ meeting 
were held. Sievers found that a majority of the voters were willing 
to organize a congregation. This congregation today is affiliated 
with the Wisconsin Synod.°* Thus having completed his mission, 
Sievers returned with a joyful heart. Though being tossed about 
on Lake Pepin and Lake Huron by storms, he arrived home safely 
on September 25.°° The Missouri Synod did not have the available 


65 Der Lutheraner, vol. 13, p. 109 ff. 


66 In Commemoration of the Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of Trinity Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Faribault, published by Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Faribault, Minnesota, p.6. Hereafter referred to as Trinity, Faribault. 


67 Der Lutheraner, vol. 13, p. 116 ff. 
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men to send to these different stations visited by Sievers. However, 
F. Kahmeyer was sent to the Germans in Carver County, where 
he stayed for two years and did laborious pioneer work. In 1859 
John Horst was called to Minneapolis and J. P. Rupprecht to 
Prairie Mound. Two years later A. E. Winter was sent there as 
traveling missionary, establishing his headquarters at Minneapolis. 
In 1862 he became pastor at Prairie Mound. H. C. F. Grupe was 
_sent to Town Hart, Winona County.” 


Sievers had planned to have Miessler train one or two men 
in Bethany for mission work among the Indians and later have 
him organize a station at Rabbit Lake. His plan, however, did 
not materialize. Instead, Pastor Cloeter from Saginaw was called 
in January, 1857, after he had volunteered to organize that station.” 
He left-his former charge on May 28, 1857, accompanied by 
Missionary Miessler and Henry Craemer.”” They arrived at Crow 
Wing on June 12. Thirty miles north of Crow Wing Cloeter 
_ established himself at a point near the present Mission Lakes. 
The station was called Gabitaweegama." At the convention of 
1857 Sievers announced this new station in Minnesota and strongly 
urged the people to support this new venture.” Before long, how- 
ever, the same obstacles were noticed here as at Bethany. The 
Indians were given to drunkenness and sexual sins. Cloeter did 
not believe it profitable to try to civilize the Indians in the fashion 
of the whites. Instead, it was his idea to permit them to keep 
their customs and habits and to bring the Gospel to them under 
those circumstances.” Two men from Milwaukee, Carl Duclos 
and Kluge, were sent to assist Cloeter in his work and arrived 
at the end of June, 1858. This relieved Cloeter from his routine 
duties and gave him the opportunity to visit the outlying Indian 
settlements."* The services of these two men, however, were not 
available to Cloeter very long. Kluge did not turn out as ex- 
pected,” and Carl Duclos married Cloeter’s sister-in-law and also- 


68 C.H.I. Quarterly, vol. II, p. 108 ff. 

69 Der Lutheraner, vol. 13, p. 175. 

70 He was the son of Prof. F. A. Craemer of Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 
and was a valuable assistant, since he had learned the Indian language when his 
father was Indian missionary in Frankenmuth. 

71 Der Lutheraner, vol. 15, p. 36 ff. 

72 Missouri Synod Report, 1857, p. 63 ff. 

73 Der Lutheraner, vol. 14, p. 30. 

74 Ibid., vol. 15, p.37. 

75 Missouri Synod Report, 1860, p. 64 ff. 
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left him." Henry Craemer had also been called away by his 
father to continue his studies at Fort Wayne.’’ This left Cloeter 
all alone in his vast field, and since he was not able to use the — 
Indian language, the work almost came to a standstill. - Cloeter 
then undertook the study of the difficult language with more am- — 
bition than ever before. By 1860 the property of this station 
consisted of 160 acres, of which a few were cleared, and a few 
small log buildings. The progress during the early years was almost 
nil, and Sievers reported at the convention of 1860 that, had the 
same amount of money been spent on doing mission work among 
the Germans, much more would have been accomplished. But 
this did not convince him that the station should be closed. Instead, 
he again urged thankfulness to the Lord for permitting them to 
spread the Gospel among the heathen. Synod considered closing 
the station at this time, but left the final decision to Cloeter.™ 
Cloeter, however, felt duty bound to continue his work, though he 
had received various calls to German Lutheran congregations.” 
In the summer of 1861 an educated Indian named “Turtle” came 
- to teach Cloeter the Indian language.*” 

A great Indian uprising came in the summer of 1862. The 
hostile Indians went through the countryside plundering and mur- 
dering wherever they went. Cloeter and his family, fortunately, 
were spared through the friendliness of an Indian chief. They had 
to leave their home at the station and sought refuge in Fort 
Ripley. When Sievers heard this report, he immediately went to 
see Miessler in Isabella County. To his joy he found the Indians 
quite peaceful.** The station Gabitaweegama was totally destroyed 
by the Indians. The following winter Cloeter rented a house in 
Crow Wing and again began to study the language in earnest.” 
In spite of the deplorable conditions at the station, Sievers con- 
tinuously appealed for support through prayer and contributions. 
When Cloeter had lost all of his personal possessions through the 
Indian uprising, Sievers did not hesitate to bring these needs to | 
the attention of the readers of the Lutheraner. He pointed out 
that these missionaries were doing the work of each individual 


76 Der Lutheraner, vol. 16, p. 99. 

5% Ibid p. 100... 

78 Missouri Synod Report, 1860, p. 64 ff. 
79 Der Lutheraner, vol. 18, p.29ff. 
80 Ibid., vol. 20, p. 38 ff. 

81 [bid., vol. 19, p. 20. 

82 Tbid., vol. 20, p. 27. 
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member of Synod, and thus the welfare of the missionary was the 
members’ concern as much as that of the Mission Board chairman. 
So Sievers started a fund to collect moneys to be sent to Cloeter.** 

In 1866 Sievers made a second visit to the Minnesota territory, 
especially to visit the Indian station, where he gave Cloeter all the 
moral support possible ™ when he found that the Indians were 
deteriorating fast.*° From Crow Wing, Cloeter established contact 
with the Indians at Moose Water Lake in 1867. But here again 
the Government was making provisions to move the Indians onto 
a reservation. By December 10 the Government had already 
begun to move the Indians to Red River and to White Oak Point. 
Since it was impossible to do mission work among them under 
such conditions, C. F. W. Walther, together with the Mission 
Board and Missionary Cloeter, discussed the future of the station 
at the convention held in Milwaukee in 1868 and decided to dis- 
continue mission work among the Indians in Minnesota. Cloeter 
was urged to accept a call to a German Lutheran congregation 
near there.*’ When he received a call to St. Peter’s Congregation 
at Zionsberg, later called Afton, in Washington County, Min- 
nesota, he accepted. He succeeded Pastor pele Karrer and was 
installed on August 9, 1868.*" 

The Mission Board remained in existence even though Snad 
had no mission station of its own for a number of years. During 
that time the congregations sent in contributions for the Hermanns- 
burg and Leipzig Mission Societies, and when Missionary Baierlein, 
who was now doing mission work in India, requested books and 
periodicals for his evangelists there, Sievers took care of his request 
and sent him the materials.** He also sent reports to the Lutheraner 
on Baierlein’s activities.” 

When the 1872 convention did not have enough time to hear 
the report of the Mission Board,”° Sievers published the report 
in the Lutheraner. Among other things he again urged that the- 
work among the Indians should be resumed. He also suggested 
that a Mission Director and Assistant be appointed, who were to 
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85 Ibid., vol. 23, p. 33 ff. 

86 Tbid., vol. 24, p. 187 ff. 

87 Missouri Synod Report, 1869, p. 46. 
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keep their eyes open for mission opportunities, and that these men 
be given the authority to take steps in training young people for 
foreign mission work 

Sievers was eotevantly urging Synod to do mission jem as 
all the subsequent reports of Synod show. At the convention of 
1874 he again pleaded with Synod to appoint a Director of Mis- 
sions. Synod’s only answer was that it did not have a man suitable 
for such a position at that time. He also appealed to Synod to 
reopen the work among the Indians and suggested that Philip, the 
former Indian student at Fort Wayne, be chosen to do mission work 
or at least serve as interpreter to a missionary. Synod resolved 
that Sievers approach Philip to see whether he would teach school 
among his tribe. If he would be willing, Sievers was to hire him 
and pay him out of the mission treasury. The responsibility was - 
also placed upon Sievers to look around for a man who would 
be suitable to do mission work among the Indians. The Northern 
and Northwestern Districts were urged to do what they could 
for the cause, since the Indian stations had been located there.”” 
Apparently nothing became of these proposals, since they are not 
mentioned again. 

In the Lutheraner of July, 1877, ‘Sievers eoncath, appealed 
to Synod to begin, foreign mission otketkble admonished the 
readers for praying “Thy kingdom come” and not spending any 
effort in helping it come. He reiterated that it was each Christian’s 
duty to preach God’s Word to the heathen. The fact that Synod 
was doing mission work among the German Lutherans in the 
country was no reason why they should neglect the Indians, the 
Negroes, the Chinese, the Japanese, the East Indians, and the 
‘Australians. He pointed out that God had put the heathen on 
their doorstep and that it was their God-given duty to work among 
them also. Sievers’ method of persuading Synod to do mission work 
was to discuss the subject at the District conventions, where the 
brethren felt free to discuss the matter and voice their opinions. 
Then, at the delegate synod something definite could be produced 
and worked on. ' 

Sievers thought it best for Synod to have its own mission 
project again and aired his views on his pet subject — the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Missions, who was to choose a new mission 
field. This Director, Sievers thought, should be a theologian who 


91 Der Lutheraner, vol. 28, p. 150. 
92 Missouri Synod Report, 1874, p.72 ff. 
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would devote all of his time to the work of missions, so that he 
could travel about, visit and discuss the opening of new fields with 
local pastors, choose the fields, and put a man on the job. He was 
also to help train future missionaries, help prepare them, and assist 
in establishing them. In this manner Sievers hoped that a whole 
network of stations would spread over the country. The Mission 
Board was to be under the direction of Synod and supply the needs 
of home and foreign mission work. Sievers suggested various 
locations for the Mission Board, such as some central point; a cen- 
tral location among the Negroes; the Western States; the Mission 
Farm in Michigan; or it could have its headquarters at the place 
where it was needed most. Sievers believed that there were no 
missionaries available because Synod had no definite stations at 
which to place them, but if a Director were elected, he would find 
places in need of missionaries and send them there. Since many 
of the young candidates were not receiving calls upon graduation, 
these could be used by the Director of Missions as he saw fit.”* 
This plan of Sievers, however, was not carried out until a few 
months before his death in 1893. 

Sievers took every opportunity to encourage missions. When 
M. H. Fedderson was called as traveling missionary at Petoskey, 
Michigan, Sievers announced it in the Lutheraner and made an 
appeal for support.** 

As a member of the Saginaw Special Conference, Sievers 
again stressed the Christians’ duty to do mission work among the 
heathen. At the same time he offered suggestions how this could 
be done. These plans and suggestions were brought before the 
Michigan District convention, meeting at Grand Rapids from 
June 20 to 26, 1883. The District resolved that these pleas and 
suggestions be brought before the next delegate convention.” 
This was done at the following convention held in St. Louis from 
May 7 to 17, 1884. Sievers was highly complimented at this 
convention for his continued interest in missions, and so Synod 
asked him to find ways and means to do mission work among the 
heathen. The memorials from the Michigan District to open a 
mission field again and from the New York Pastoral Conference 
to begin mission work among the Armenians were not acted upon. 
But Synod replied to all this: 


93 Der Lutheraner, vol. 33, p. 97. 
94 Tbid.. vol. 37, p. 111. 
95 Michigan District Report, 1883, p. 86. 
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As much as we are happy from the bottom of our heart that in our 
midst the love for missions among the heathen is still alive and warm, 
as for work which the Lord has commanded His Christians, yet, on the 
other hand, even though we would gladly undertake this work immediately, 
we must express our regrets that, with all the mission work which God 
has given us at this time, we cannot see how we could dare, under these 
circumstances, to take on some new mission field, for the opening of which 
we have not been given any sign from God.°® 


This attitude of Synod did not satisfy Sievers. At the Mich- 
igan District convention of 1886, held at Monroe from June 24 
to 30, Sievers again presented an appeal to the District to begin 
mission work. The District again resolved to send this appeal 
*" At the delegate convention of Synod 
held at Fort Wayne in May, 1887, the delegates of the Michigan 
District urgently pleaded that Synod resume mission work among 
the Indians and begin work among the heathen. In its overture 
to Synod the Board stated: 

It is our sacred duty, without a doubt, to provide with all our might 
for our neglected brethren of the faith in this country as also for the 
Negroes and Jews of this country, by sending missionaries among them; 


but by fulfilling this obligation faithfully we are not in the least released 
from our duty to have pity on the Indians of this country and on far- 


removed heathen. 


The neglected Christians among us, and also the Jews and Negroes 
who live among us, have daily opportunities to hear the Gospel of Christ 
and thereby to be led to salvation, for they live with Christians and share 
the same language with them; and if they do not take advantage of these 
opportunities, it is largely their own fault. But the Indians and other 
far-removed heathen are separated from the blessings of Christian influence 
for so long as the Christians do not bring them the preaching of the 


Gospel; in this case the main fault lies with us, who neglect them and 


pass by their misery without doing something about it. 

‘The Lord has already opened to us the door to the Indians and the 
distant heathen. For in former years already we had conducted not without 
result the missions among the Indians in Michigan and Minnesota, and 
we would only have to open these again. 

But the inaccessibleness of the distant heathen in Asia, Africa, and 
Australia, which had largely been responsible for a lack of intercourse 
with Christian peoples, has, thanks be to God, been broken down and 
removed. The difficulty of learning their language is constantly being 
conquered to a greater extent, and the Bible has been translated into 

96 Missouri Synod Report, 1884, p. 63, translation of Dr. Roy A. Suelflow 
in his The History of the Missouri Synod During the Second Twenty-Five Years 
of Its Existence, 1872—1897, p.336. Th. D. Thesis, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, 1946. 

97 Michigan District Report, 1886, p. 70. 
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all the main heathen tongues; yes, every day more is being done for 
the completion of such Bible translations. ' 

It is not to be feared that there is a danger that we would interfere 
with the territories of the other mission societies if we do mission work in 
heathen lands, since, for example, China, Japan, India, and Central Africa 
offer such vast and extensive territories that a clash with the various mis- 
sion societies could be easily avoided. 

We cannot agree with the statement that we should wait with the 
reopening of the mission among the heathen because God has not yet 
given us the men who possess the necessary gifts and abilities for this work. 
But much rather should we look about us and see whether God has 
not already long ago given us men, whose mission abilities have only 
been unknown or at least remained unused. And, furthermore, we 
would more and more give and awaken in us such abilities as are necessary 
for carrying on such mission work. 

Tes, therefore, not sufficient that occasionally some candidate or 
pastor among us is encouraged to do mission work and set out for this 
purpose; but what we need is a special mission institute in which we 
would have a special mission director who is unincumbered by some other 
office, so that he could devote all his efforts to his work and, assisted by 
one or more teachers, could prepare mission students or add the finishing 
touch in the preparation for mission work among the heathen of young 
men who have already received their theological training in our own or 
some other seminary. 

Many hearts in Synod, both young and old, join us when we pray: 
“Lord, grant us a fruitful mission among those heathen who are near and 
also among those who are distant, and permit such mission work to flourish 
for the glory of Thy name and for the conversion of many heathen and 
enemies of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Thank God that at this time a fine mission spirit is going through 
Christianity in general and a powerful mission spirit is beginning to per- 
meate Christianity. Heathen missions are no longer a matter of custom 
alone, but Christians in many localities now recognize it as their God-given 
duty to preach the Gospel to all living creatures. And we Lutherans, 
who by the grace of God have been entrusted with the pure doctrine, 
want only to stand by and watch the great mission projects which are 
now being carried on all over, giving as an excuse for not participating 


that we have done enough already with our home, Negro, and Jewish 


missions, so that we could not undertake the heathen mission also? May 
this be far from us! 

And on the other hand, it is certain that if we begin mission work 
among the heathen on the basis of Christ’s command and promise, we 
shall still not lose ground in our innér mission work, but we shall gain. 

Therefore we should confidently observe the command of our Savior 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 
The words “all the world,” says Luther in his Ascension Day sermon in 
his Postil, do not mean one part, or two, but all and everywhere, where 
there are people. or ace 

From the report of the synodical treasurer we see, finally, that on 
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April 1, 1887, there are $13,468.00 in the treasury for heathen missions, — 
for which purposes a balance of $79.27 is also being turned over to the 
board, so that the total which is now available for missions among the 
hethen 3 is about $13,548.00. 

What a gratifying and encouraging sign of God is it not that He 
has poured such a large treasure into our laps, so that we should con- 


fidently strive for the carrying on of missions among the heathen!” °° — 


In spite of these overwhelming arguments, Synod took no 
extraordinary steps in organizing a mission. Synod resolved that 
the Mission Board take preliminary steps toward founding a mis- 
sion and to keep its eyes open for places ripe unto the harvest. 
It suggested Ceylon as a possibility, since German Lutherans had 
settled there. The Board was also delegated to look for a suitable 
man to head the mission work and to pick out young men who could 
enter this work. Synod resolved to take $4,000 out of the mission 
treasury to be given to the Board of Colored Missions to start 
a station in New Orleans.” 

When Sievers noticed that all these stirring and incessant ap- 
peals made to Synod accomplished such insignificant results, he 
must have felt like a man trying to push an elephant over on its 
side. But he never gave up hope or ambition in trying to get 
a mission station started. At the delegate convention in 1890 held 


at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the Mission Board brought up the old 


subject again, namely, that Synod should appoint a Mission Di- 
rector with the concomitant duties, and suggested suitable persons 
for this work. But the committee which had been appointed to 
examine the Board’s report and to make recommendations to Synod 
stated: 

As glorious as it would be if Synod could have its own heathen 


mission, nevertheless we are not in a position to recommend this to Synod 
at this time, since enormous expenses would be involved.” 10° 


The only action Synod took was to accept the report of the 
Mission Board and appoint a committee to audit the books of the 
mission treasury. One certainly is not impressed by the missionary 
zeal expressed at these conventions. Sievers, too, was not im- 
pressed by the action taken by Synod. As a result he urged mis- 
sions anew in the pages of the Lutheraner. In his article he re- 
counted the bicssibas Synod had received from God. By the grace 


98 Missouri Synod Report, 1887, p.63 ff., translated in R. A. Suelflow’s 
Second Twenty-Five Years of Missouri Synod, p. 336. 

99 Missouri Synod Report, 1887, p. 66 ff. 

100 Missouri Synod Report, 1890, p.66, translated in R. A. Suelflow’s 
Second Twenty-Five Years of Missouri ’ Synod, p. 340. 
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of God, he said, Synod had grown to such a large body. He pointed 
out that it was the duty of such a body to share its blessings of 
the Gospel with the heathen. This duty was not being fulfilled 
by doing home mission work alone. As possible foreign fields he 
mentioned India, China, Japan, Africa, Australia, and New 
Zealand. He showed how the fathers were interested in mission 
work at the organization of Synod by organizing a Board for 
Heathen Missions. Though he granted that home missions were 
important, he stressed that it was their duty, nevertheless, to do mis- 
sion work among the heathen in foreign countries. He admonished 
those who asked in a tremulous voice where Synod could possibly 
get the means to train so many missionaries and to support them, 
to trust in God for help and support. In his appeal, however, 
he warned against neglecting the home field altogether in favor 
of foreign fields, but entreated Synod to be active in both. In con- 
clusion he reminded his readers not to consider success by numbers 
because God’s kingdom can not be measured by numbers.*** 
(To be continued) 


The History of American Lutheran Missions in Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania Since World War I 


By THE REV. ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, .A. B., B. D. 


XIII. The Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod of 
North America in Tanganyika Territory, East Africa 


In September, 1921, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
_ Augustana Synod was requested by the Lutheran Foreign Missions 
Conference to take over the work of the German Leipsic mission in 
Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa.’ 


F. W. Wyman says: 

The reasons for heeding this call were, first, because the Leipsic mis- 
sion in East Africa was in danger of being lost to the Lutheran Church on 
account of the expatriation of its German missionaries. Secondly, because 
of the earnest appeal of the Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of 
America to the Augustana Synod, asking it to take the Leipsic field. 
Thirdly, because the missionary societies of England and Ireland and the 
British government favored such a change. Fourthly, because the Au- 
gustana College Missionary Society also favored the change and all the 


101 Der Lutheraner, vol. 46, p. 198. 
1 George Drach, Our Church Abroad, p. 184. 
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conference presidents expressed themselves in favor of it. Finally, because — 


Revs. Hult and Steimer were willing to be transferred to this field.” 


The Rev. Hult, Augustana’s pioneer missionary to Africa had 
left America on Nov. 8, 1919, arrived at Lagos, Nigeria, the last 
week of the year, and was working in the Sudan when a cablegram 
reached him from his Home Board reading, “Go to Tanganyika.” 
The Rev. John Steimer, who had been called by the Board, was 


awaiting his orders to proceed to the Sudan when a cablegram 


reached him instructing him to go to Tanganyika.° 

The president of the Augustana Synod, Dr. G. A. Brandelle, 
went to Europe to make arrangements with the Leipsic Society for 
the transfer. The Leipsic Society and Dr. Brandelle agreed that 
the Augustana Synod should take over the entire field of the 
society, including the districts of Kilimanjaro, Meru Pare, and the 
plateau of Iramba. After the return of the German missionaries 
some division of the field would be arranged.* 

The British government left the administration of the mission 
field to the National Lutheran Council, which in turn left the 
administration to the Augustana Synod. The Rev. Hult was 
appointed by the Board as the superintendent of the field. In 1924 
the British government declared itself in favor of permitting the 


German missionaries to return to their former field. Dr. Brandelle 


again went to England to confer with the British government and 
the representatives of the Leipsic Society. It was agreed that 
Augustana should tentatively receive the stations Moshi, Mamba, 
Marungu, Mwika, Schaganti, Usangi, Wudee, Mbaga, and Gonja, 


- together with New Moshi and the contiguous plains. The Leipsic 
mission received the stations Madschame, Masama, Schire, Nkoa- 


ranga, and Arusha. Iramba remained unassigned at that time, but 
Augustana had the privilege of retaining it if she so desired, which 
she did.” 

Tanganyika Territory comprises 365,000 square miles, being as 
large as Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska combined. Before the first World War this territory 
belonged to the German Empire. At the Treaty of Versailles it 
was awarded to Great Britain under the mandate of the League 
of Nations. According to the 1928 census, the population of 
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Tae Territory was 4,740,706, of which 5,778 were hie 
and 14,991 were Asiatics.° 

The mission field of the Augustana is located just ae degrees 
south of the equator in the north central part of Tanganyika and 
covers about 4,800 square miles in area, or is about the size of the 
State of Connecticut. The distance by rail from the seacoast to 
Singida, the gateway to the mission field, is 425 milés. It takes 
- twenty-eight hours to make this trip, but prior to 1933 there was 
no railroad which passed through the center of Tanganyika, and 
this part of the journey had to be made by automobile, which, of 
course, was impossible during the rainy season. There are no all- 
weather roads or bridges in the part of Tanganyika where the 
Augustana Synod has its mission; so during the rainy season even 
travel by motorcycle, bicycle, donkey, or afoot becomes very pre- 
carious.’ 


V. Eugene Johnson writes: 


The coming of the railway has had a marked effect on our mission 
field, particularly on the village of Singida, which a few generations ago 
- was a noted slave market and now is the principal seat of Government 
on our mission field, having a population of about 25 Europeans and 
approximately 1,000 Indians, Arabs, and natives. It is by far the largest 
village in the entire district. 

Ilongero, located 16 miles northeast of Singida, is a small trading 
center having only a few Arab shops, but is a strategic point in bringing 
the Gospel to the Nyaturu people. 

Mkalama, located at the extreme north end a our mission field, 
formerly contained an administrative office of the British Government, but 
this has now been transferred to Singida. The Government maintains a 
leper colony here, with an average of about 125 resident patients, to whom 
our Mission ministers spiritually and among whom we now have a small 
group of Christians. The village is a Mohammedan stronghold with a 
population of about 300 Indians, Arabs, and natives. 

Kinyangiri village is only a very small settlement with a few dupe ‘ 
dated shops and an Arab and Indian population of about 30 people. ~ 
The railroad station is located out in the unsettled forest seven miles from 
the village (20 miles by motor road from Iambi). 

An active gold mine, operated by a large corporation, is located at 
Sekenke. The mining population includes about 25 white people besides 
several hundred natives. Our Mission has erected and maintains a chapel- 
school here with a native evangelist and teacher in charge. Frequent visits 


6 V. Eugene Johnson, The Augustana Lutheran Mission of Tanganyika 
‘Territory, East Africa, p.3. 
7 Ibid., pp. 3—6. 
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to Sekenke also are made by one of our missionaries to hold services in 
English for the Europeans.® 

Concerning the topography of the land we again quote Mis- 
sionary Johnson, who has been laboring in Tanganyika since 1928: 


No general statement equally applicable to all parts of our mission 
field can be given as to the topography of the land. The surface of the 


_ Iramba plateau is largely very flat. The Iambi, Ushora, and Isanzu dis- 


tricts have very irregular physical features, being broken by many rocky 
buttes, deep ravines, valleys, and many rivers. There is very little real 
jungle, most of the forest land being covered with scrub and a sparse 
growth of large trees. The altitude of our several mission stations is about 
the same, averaging about 5,000 ft., though in some instances there is 
great variation in the elevation of the country between the stations. The 
escarpment around the Iramba plateau forms a precipitous drop from 
900 to 1,935 feet. The Ndulumo River, below the eastern escarpment, 
constitutes an impassable barrier during the rainy seasons to interstation 
travel with a motor car. After a heavy shower this river is often im- 
passable even for an expert swimmer.? 


Because of the high altitude the temperature on this mission 
field is not excessively warm at any time of the year except in the 
sun between the midforenoon and the midafternoon. However, on 
account of the rays of the equatorial sun, the white population must 
wear a hat made of cork or some similar material and spine pads 
of red flannel. Missionary Johnson states ‘that the average tempera- 
ture in his home was 72 degrees."® 

The native population of the Augustana mission field consists 
principally of two tribes, the Waniramba, numbering about 140,000, 
among whom mission work was begun in 1927, and the Wanyturu, 
numbering about 139,000, among whom mission work was begun 
with the dedication of the Singida chapel on August 31, 1936. 
Both tribes belong to the Bantu classifications, their languages being 
about as similar as the German and Swedish languages are to each 
other. They are very similar to each other in their manner of 
living, but very dissimilar in some respects, especially in regard to 
certain religious rites."* 

Neither tribe has a written language or literature. In fact, 
they seem to be without a traditional history of their people. They 
live in the present and know nothing of the world beyond their 
own territory. Still they have developed a primitive culture of their 
—— i 
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own. They skillfully forge spearheads, arrowheads, axes, and 
knife blades from the remnants of worn-out hoe blades, which they 
purchase in the Indian and Arab shops in the larger villages. 
The Waniramba women are very skillful at weaving baskets and 
making pottery. Their houses are of the crudest construction and 
must be rebuilt almost every year because of the ravages of the white 
ants and woodborers and because of their destruction by torrential 
rains. These people gain their livelihood through agriculture, and 
their main food consists of a heavy pasty gruel made of coarse meal 
from. millet ot kaffir corn, which the women grind between two 
stones." 

The religious life of both tribes centers in their ancestor wor- 
ship. The heathen natives continually pray to the spirits of their 
dead ancestors and offer sacrifices, because the natives believe that 
the fatherland of the departed spirits controls all the evil and the 
good in the world. They have a vague idea that there once was a 
god who created the earth and the heavens and died or passed off 
into infinite space and lost his way, so that he cannot find his way 
back to earth again. Therefore the Waniramba tribe occasionally 
have a religious dance in which they sing: “Kumulunde Ntunda- 
Mulunga Kina wiendilili!” (Let us search the Creator Spirit 
where he has gone.) ** 

The native seeks his comfort by turning to the spirits of his 
dead for comfort. These spirits he worships and seeks to appease, 
since he believes that the “alungu,” as they are called, control the 

_ destiny of the entire world. Among the Waniramba this ceremony 
takes the form of a death dance. If the deceased is only a child of 
ordinary parentage, the dance may last only twenty-four hours; but 
if he is a chief, this dance may last two weeks without interruption. 
Both tribes have many rites in which they worship the spirits of their 
dead ancestors, who take the place of God. They know no other 

- god.** 

Their marriage rules are similar to those of other primitive 

heathen, as the Papuans in New Guinea. Early marriage and 

polygamy are the rule. Unchastity is common in both sexes at 
an early age. Divorce occurs when one party tires of living with 
the other.” 


12 Ibid. pp. 11—14, 
13 [bid., p. 16. 
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THE WORK OF THE AUGUSTANA MISSION . ; 
Upon this dark background the Augustana missionaries began 
to work among the natives in Tanganyika. The Leipsic Society 
made small beginnings before World War I, but during five years, 
1914—1919, the German missionaries had to give up their work in 
this new field, and nothing more was done till Augustana took over. 


In 1939 Missionary Johnson wrote: 


We now have eight stations where provision is made for the feat dse 
of missionaries: (1) Ruruma, where work was started by the Leipsic 
Society; (2) ambi, established in 1928; (3) Ushora, established in 1929; 
(4) Kiomboi, established as a mission station with a resident, missionary 
in 1931, though previous to that time it had been an out-station of Ruruma; 
(5) Isanzu, established in 1931; (6) Wembere, established in 1936, 
though much itinerant work had eeinusly Reeahcented| on inthe area; 
(7) Singida, established in 1936; (8) Kinampanda, the site of the 
Teachers’ Training School, dstabiiehed in 1939. The Mission has also — 
been granted a ten-acre tract of land at site called Mutinko . . . for the 
establishing of a second station among the Wanyaturu. All of the other 
stations, with the exception of Singida, are among the Waniramba people. 
Our Mission maintains two hospitals, one at Kiomboi, erected with funds 
furnished by the W.M.S., and the other at Iambi. Dispensaries are 
maintained at the other stations with the exception of Singida, where the 
British Government has a hospital with a doctor in charge. A Boarding 


‘School for the advanced training of native girls from all parts of our 


mission field is located at Ruruma Station. Funds for the erection of the 
buildings of this school were also furnished by the W. M.S. of our Synod. 
The Native Administration of Singida District furnished the funds 
($1,000) for the erection of the dormitory for native girls in training 
in our Kiomboi Hospital as nurses and midwives.1¢ 


SUMMARY OF AFRICAN MISSION STATISTICS FOR 1942 17_ 


Plcrapersuntyawes seers esos Oe 7,500 
“COC ENinlaeky coe 5 ee ee Oe a 1,844 
Baptisins (During the Last yeat =... 974 
Mreanized Constegations! 2 0 7 
Other Preaching: Places; to 95 
Native Workers: 
sero TIC) EO 2 TR oe ee eh Ee 78 
Rb eagrerammeter Aa. ae Ses Ei lh 116 
Medical Treatments: 
Selretapatien toga eee 222,240 
Persia ayamee mere ae ne, 24,532 
Operations joc ee La a San eee 624 


‘Oyetedaatel! Gl. iy ie rs 446 
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Missionary Johnson reports that since the beginning of their 
work it has been the policy of their mission to be rather too con- 
servative than too liberal in accepting candidates for Baptism, and 
the rule has been that every candidate above ten years of age 
should attend instruction in the Christian faith regularly for at 
least two years. Those that are irregular must go three or four 
years before they are baptized. The cases of backsliding after 
Baptism have been comparatively few. The missionaries have not 
tried to Westernize them, because they need not adopt our civiliza- 
tion to become Christians. Their mode of living is about as prim- 
itive as it was prior to their adoption of Christianity, but, of course, 
there is modesty in the exposure of their body, and they are ambi- 
tious to improve their living conditions, especially from the hygienic 
and economic points of view. Missionary Johnson adds that this 
does not imply that the purely outward conditions of the people 
can be ignored in the propagation of the Gospel, but the. primary 
source of human ills is spiritual and moral, involving the people’s 
relation to God, and not merely environmental, requiring only 
intellectual and external improvements. The Mission also endeavors 
to help the natives to improve their living conditions. Through 
the ministry of its schools the Augustana Mission endeavors to 
inculcate better house construction, home sanitation, personal hy- 
giene, preventive medicine, improved methods of agriculture and 
stock raising, and a better economy touching every phase of the 
native’s daily life, as well as to bring healing in the name of Christ 
to those that already are victims of the many diseases rampant on 
the mission field.** 


Missionary Johnson concludes: 


God has given the people of the Augustana Synod a ete oppor- 
tunity to evangelize and Christianize the natives on our mission field in 
Tanganyika Territory, East Africa. . ie 

The fruits of our work are Ape nt os ee evident not only in 
the number of natives baptized, but also in the changed life of those pro- 
fessing the Christian faith. Their complete break with the heathen 
religion, the monogamy of the Christians as over against the prevailing 
polygamy among the heathen, their purity of life, the change in the 
mutual attitude between husbands and wives, the sanctity of their marriage 
and their home, the sense of responsibility of the Christian parents for the 
welfare of their children, instead of allowing their offspring to grow up 


18 Johnson, op. cit., pp. 19—22. 
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practically as they please, as do the heathen, and the general change toward 
more hygienic living, all bespeaks the power of the Gospel transforming 
both their inner and their outer life. 


MISSIONARIES WHO HAVE SERVED IN AFRICA 20 
Miss Dorothy Anderson (1940— ); Dr. Bertha Anderson 
(1924—1936); Rev. and Mrs. Geo. N. Anderson, (1924— ); 
Miss Eva Beckman (1935—1936); Rev. Elmer Danielson 
(1928— ) Mrs. Elmer Danielson; (1927); Miss Herta Engelman 
(1939) ; Miss Vivian Gulleen (1938); Rev. Ralph D. Hult (1919 
to 1927); Mrs. Ralph D. Hult (1920—1927) ; Rev. and Mrs. Bernt © 
G. Johnson (1935—1938); Dr. and Mrs. Hobart Johnson (1928 
to 1937); Rev. and Mrs. V. Eugene Johnson (1928—1939, 
1942— ); Miss Edythe Kjellin (1937); Miss Eleanor Lindbeck 
(1936—1941); Rev. and Mrs. Herbert Magney (1923—1928, 
1935— ); Rev. N. L. Melander (1928); Miss Edna Miller 
_ (1928); Dr. and Mts. Stanley W. Moris (1938— ; previously 
served a term in China); Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Norberg (1938 to 
1941); Rev. Martin C. Olson (1937); Mrs. Martin C. Olson 
(1937—1940; died in Africa); Dr. and Mrs. O. A. Olson 
(1939— ); Miss Margaret Peterson (1939— ); Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer A. Quist (1930—1935); Rev. Richard Reusch (1938— ); 
Mrs. Richard Reusch (Elveda Bonander; 1924— ); Miss Lydia 
Rohlin (1928—1932); Miss Ruth Safemaster (1929— ); Miss 
Alta Samelson (1931—1935); Miss Margaret Samelson (1928 to 
1939); Rev. and Mrs. John Steiner (1920—1928); Miss Selma 
Swanson (1923— ); Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Swenson 1930 to 
1935); Rev. and Mrs. A. Z. Zeilinger (1921—1925, 1940— ). 
Because of the internment of the German missionaries at the 
outbreak of World War II the Augustana workers assumed 
responsibility for all the Lutheran fields in Tanganyika Territory 
for the duration of the war. These included the Bethel, Berlin, and’ 
the Leipsic fields, a total of more than a million souls.”* 


Concerning the German fields Executive Director Swanson 
writes in his annual report (for 1942) : 

Our mission has been accorded a rare privilege by God in being given 
responsibility for the former German Mission fields. The problems of these 
fields are more difficult than those of our own field. We would think that 
these Missions, deprived of their former missionaries and financial support, 


19 [bid., p. 22. 
20 These Fifty Years (Mrs. Peter Peterson, ed.), p. 104. 
21 [bid., p. 93. 
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would now slowly succumb. It is not true. It seems that the Church of 
Jesus Christ throughout these fields is growing stronger rather than 
weaker, growing more united rather than disintegrating, and preparing 
itself for new victories ahead. Maybe their churches are being blessed 
inwardly more than the Iramba-Tutu Church. So far they have suffered 
very little, comparatively, from the shortage of missionaries. Hospitals 
and dispensaries and certain schools have been closed, at least temporarily, 
but the Church itself has neither closed nor retreated anywhere. 


“ AN APPEAL FOR WORKERS 

The Augustana Mission has been given the responsibility for these 
former German Missions by the Government through a three-year lease, 
which became effective August 1, 1942. This is a trusteeship which our 
Mission holds for the Lutheran Church of the world and of America in 
_ particular. It has endeavored to staff the fields as effectively as possible 
under most difficult manpower shortages, and it is sending out an appeal 
to the bodies represented in Lutheran World Action for 30 workers for 
definite needs in definite places. A minimum of 40 or 50 qualified mis- 
sionaries is needed. 

PRESENT STAFF 

Former Leipzig Mission: Pastor Richard Reusch, D. D., Superintend- 
ent; Rev. N. Langford-Smith, Headmaster, Marangu Training School; 
Dr. O. A. Olson, Supervisor of the Medical Work; Selma Swanson, R. N.; 
May Dobson, R. N. 


Former Bethel Usambara Mission: Pastor G. Bernander, Super- 
intendent; Anna Olson, R. N. 


Former’ Berlin Usaramo Mission: Pastor Ralph D. Hult, Superin- 
tendent (Pastor Hult died March 18, 1943). 


Former Berlin Southern Highlands Mission: Pastor M. Nordfeldt, 
Superintendent. 


Former Bethel Bukoba Mission: Pastor Bengt Sundkler, Ph. D., 
Superintendent; Anna Boesch, in charge of Kigarama Training School; 
Pastor W. Hosbach, aged German missionary, allowed by Government 
to maintain certain contacts with Haya Church. 

Our missionaries in Tanganyika have made heroic efforts to hold ~ 
these missions for Christ and the Lutheran Church. Naturally their prob- 
lems have been tremendous when one considers that these Missions nor- 
mally had a foreign staff of about 150, and we marvel that they have been 
able to hold the churches together. Their greatest discouragement has 
come from the difficulties encountered in securing larger re-enforcements 
from America. We sincerely hope that before long the Lutheran Church 
of America will be able to come to their help with more workers, as it has 
come to their aid with money through Lutheran World Action.2? 


22 Synodical Minutes of the Augustana Synod for 1942, p. 177. 
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XIV. The Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conference 
of North America in Nigeria 


The mission work of the Lutherans in Nigeria is sponsored 
jointly by the church bodies of the Synodical Conference. 

The Synodical Conference comprises the following synods: The 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States (1,441,414 baptized members, 
including Foreign Missions), the Joint Synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, and Other States (315,560 baptized members), the Norwegian 
Synod of the American Evangelical Lutheran Church (8,780 baptized 
members), and the Slovak Ev. Luth. Synod of America (22,886 baptized 
members). These four members control the Colored Missions (11,135 
baptized members) and the African Missions (9,258 baptized members) .* 


The Rev. Theo. F. Walther serves as chairman of this Board, 
and the Rev. Karl Kurth as executive secretary. Concerning the 
coming of Christ to the Ibesikpos in Nigeria we quote Dr. J. T. 
Mueller, a member of the Synodical Conference Mission Board: 


Our Mission in Africa is one of the youngest missionary projects of 
our Church, but it was contemplated many years before. Our former 
Missionstaube indicated by an African native in its headpiece the desire 
of our fathers to start a mission in Africa. Later our Negro churches of 
the Synodical Conference gathered a relatively large sum of money which 
was to be used, if possible, in some kind of African’ mission endeavor. 
The opportunity came in the Lord’s hour when a Macedonian call from 
Nigeria reached our Church. 

Already some slaves, afterwards Christanieed and freed, had brought 
the Gospel, which they had learned to love in America, to the heathen 
brethren in Nigeria. But systematic mission work was begun here only 
in 1846, when the United Free Church of Scotland began to labor among 
the Efiks in Calabar. Their work was confined to this city and its im- 
mediate environment. Only the bold and zealous Mary Mitchell Slessor 
dared to penetrate into the interior to evangelize the Cross River tribes. 
The Scotch Presbyterians did not really intend to preach the Gospel in 
Nigeria, for they wished to work in Jamaica, known for its many and — 
cruelly treated slaves. But when they found that country in turmoil on 
account of the liberation of the slaves, they sent their missionaries to the 
original home of the slaves, West Africa, which was known as the Slave 
Coast. Here they remained, until today the Scottish mission in Calabar 
has. nearly 400 African workers, 40,000 baptized Christians, and 17,000 
pupils in its schools and Sunday Eee wT hel inissicn maintaina two 
stations in the interior, one at Itu and another at Uburru. At Itu the 
Presbyterians work among the Ibibios and at Uburru among the Iboes. 
At Itu they maintain a well-equipped leper camp, numbering about 1,600 
lepers, drawn there from a neighboring territory within a radius of Shak 


fifty miles. 


1 The Lutheran Annual (O. A. Dorn, ed.), 1944, p.69. Latest statistics on 
baptized members of the African Mission is 10,006 as given to us by Rev. Wisler 
on April 4, 1944. The letter is in the writer’s files. 
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For some time the Methodists had been working among the Ibibios, 
_ though their work had not made much progress. At Itung Mbam they 
maintain a hospital, which, however, is not very well equipped. Their chief 


__ stations are Oron and Ikot Ekpene. 


By far the most extensive work was done by the Qua Iboe Mission, 
an Irish interdenominational society, with headquarters at Belfast, Ireland. 
Missionaries of this society began to work in 1887, when they established 
their first station in Ibuno, on the coast. Arrenyardatene territory of the 
Ibibios was allocated to the Qua Iboe Mission, and its missionaries spread 
all over Ibibioland. Today this mission society maintains a medical station 
and a training school at Etinam, where it also has a printing house. 

The very fact that the Ibesikpo country was allocated to the Qua 
Iboe Mission became the occasion for our mission work in Nigeria. Not — 
only did the Qua Iboe missionaries teach the Ibibios new doctrines, differing 
from those which these people had learned from the Scottish Presbyterian 
missionaries, but they offended the native Christians also by their practice, 
so after much disputation the latter appealed to the British government 
and in 1930 had themselves registered as the United Lutheran Church of 
Ibesikpo. 

But how did the natives know of the Lutheran Church? They sent 
one of their brightest and most advanced men to America to find the 
“Church of the pure Word.” So Mr. Jonathan U. Ekong, the repre- 
sentative of the Ibibios in Ibesikpo, came to the United States and by 
God’s wonderful guidance came in contact with our Lutheran Church in the 
South. After being confirmed and joining our Church, he matriculated at 
Immanuel Lutheran College, Greensboro, North Carolina, where he studied 
theology, gladly returning in due season to labor among his people as a 
Lutheran missionary. May God’s grace rest upon him and grant him 
much abiding success in Christ’s harvest field! ? 


Before we continue with the history of the establishment of 
the mission, let us examine the land and people. 

Jonathan U. Ekong tells us that the southern part of Nigeria 
between the Niger on the west and the Cross River on the east, 
bordering in the.south the Gulf of Guinea and defined in the north 
by an imaginary line drawn from a point 150 miles north from the 
Niger River in an easterly direction to the great bend of the Cross 
River, is the land of the Ibibios, a strong tribe, numbering millions, 
of the Efik people. The country is crossed by numerous rivers. 
Three of these are called the Oil Rivers —the Cross, the Calabar, 
and the Kwa — because these rivers provided the routes for ex- 
porting the palm oil and palm kernels to Europe.” 

These people are practically all engaged i in one callings namely, 
farming. Their chief article of trade is the palm oil and the 


2 John Theo. Mueller, Brightest Light for Darkest Africa, pp. 32—35. 


3 Jonatha Udo Ekong, “Obio Ibesikpo Ye Meido Ibiobio,” the Walther 
League Messenger, Vol.42 (May, 1934), p. 526. 
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palm kernel, through the sale of which all the necessities of life — 
are purchased. They have only crude implements, and even these 
are only made for one purpose, namely, to farm. The land is 
very fertile and the British government is attempting to introduce 
more modern methods of farming. _ 

Much could be said concerning the social customs of the 
Ibibios, but space does not permit such a treatment.* We are now 
concerned with their family life and religion. 

Jonathan U. Ekong tells us that family life among = heathen 

people of the Ibesikpo territory is at a low ebb because of the polyg- 
amy and the position of women. Wives may still be purchased at 
a price, and because of the high price and general poverty people 
remain single and this contributes to their rampant immorality. 
The women are expected to do all the farm work, take care of 
the household, and look after the comfort of their husbands. The 
number of wives that a man may have depends on his financial 
position. Divorce is uncommon in Ibesikpo because a man paid a 
price for his wife; and if he sent her away without a cause, his 
money would not be refunded. Because court procedure is ex- 
pensive and money scarce, a husband will demand only a fine from 
the man who has led his wife astray. Illicit relations among un- 
married and married are common.” 

The belief in a supreme being is universal. The god of the 
Ibibios is called Aqua Abasi. He is regarded as the creator, pre- 
server, and protector of all things. Of Abasi these heathen make 
no images, but they do offer sacrifices to him. There are hosts of 
demons. The demons are subject to Aqua Abasi, but each one has 
his particular sphere in which he rules supreme. The rain and 
thunder, rivers, groves, and so forth, each have a certain demon.” 

When a man dies, his spirit joins the innumerable company of 
other spirits who wander about in this world. These spirits need 
food and care, and therefore, when a person dies, he is buried with 
his clothes, money, weapons, plates, spoons, cups, animals, etc.; and 
if an important chieftain dies, living humans are buried with him.’ 

Another important role in the worship of the heathen is played 
by the so-called fetish, which consists in a sort of charm. A fetish 


4 For a more complete account of the Ibibios, their dress, mutilation, fattening, 
towns, houses, food, occupation, social conditions, religion, and their previous mis- 
sionary history compare Jonathan Udo Ekong, op. cit., pp. 526—529. 

5 Ibid., p. 572. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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may be a rag, string, a root grown on a grave, a tooth, hair, and 
so forth. Through the power of the spirit in the fetish they believe 
that it is possible to drive away evil spirits, ward off the power of 
witchcraft, and so forth.® 

Connected with fetishism is the common ancestor worship. 
Every heathen house has a corner set aside for this purpose. The 
heathen Ibibios expect the ancestors to watch over the family and 
drive off the intended evil. 

The Ibibios also believe in the transmigration of the soul and 

the reincarnation of the soul. In general, the Ibibios believe that if 
a person has been good, his spirit will live in happiness, while the 
wicked person must suffer for his evil deeds in the future life. 
It does not matter if the departed spirit is that of a good or evil 
man, for in due time the soul will return to earth and live in another. 
person."° . 
Tn its convention in the summer of 1934 the Synodical Con- 
ference discussed the possibility of beginning active work among 
the Ibibio people in Nigeria. The Conference authorized the 
commissioning of three men to investigate the field. The three 
men chosen were the Rev. E. L. Wilson of St. Louis; the Rev. I. F. 
Albrecht, member of the Board, representing the Wisconsin Synod; 
and Dr. H. Nau, president of Immanuel Lutheran College. The 
Rev. Wilson was forced to remain in this country on account of 
congregational duties. His place was taken by the Rev. O. C. A. 
Boecler of Des Plaines, Ill. The committee left New York on - 
January 5, 1935, on board the Europa, and touched port at Cher- 
bourg, France, on January 9. Later they stopped at Southampton, 
England, and at Bremen and Hamburg, Germany. On January 12 
passage was taken in Hamburg on the Ursaramo to Africa. They 
arrived in Nigeria on February 4." After a thorough investigation 
of this prospective field Dr. Nau left Nigeria on May 9, 1935. 
He had been preceded by his two companions about two eee 
previously.” 

The Survey Committee had ample proof to show that a poor 

people of Africa needed our help. The Rev. O. C. A. Boecler 
stated that their own count had shown them that between 5,000 


8 Ibid., pp. 573—574. 

9 Ibid., pp. 573—574. 

10 Mueller, op. cit., p. 28. 

11 H, Nau, “Exploring an African Mission Field,’ The Lutheran Witness, 
Vol. LIV (April 23, 1935), p. 149. 

12 Ibid. (Apeil 27), pp. 298-299. 
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and 6,000 people desired our ministrations.'® The Synodical Con- 
ference gave its consent to beginning mission work among the 
Ibibios in Nigeria, and in May, 1936, the Missionary Board sent 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry Nau to Ibesikpo."* Soon after his arrival 
Dr. Nau and some able Christian natives started providing neces- 
sary literature, without which there can be no mission work. They 
began to supply Sunday school literature, sermons for teachers, 
hymns, Catechism outlines, Bible History lessons, and so forth.’”: 

When Dr. and Mrs. Nau had to return home, excellent workers 
were supplied in the persons of the Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Koeper, 
the Rev. and Mrs. Schweppe, the Rev. and Mrs. Jonathan Ekong, 
the Rev. and Mrs. J. P. Kretzmann, Miss Helen Kluck, a deaconess 
nurse, and Miss Rapier, a deaconess teacher. Their work has been 
greatly blessed; and although they have been burdened with many 
cares, the Lord has graciously kept them in good health in spite 
of the fact that Nigeria is known as the white man’s grave.'® 

The blessings which the Lord has laid upon this work have 
been great indeed. According to the latest statistics we have 83 
congregations and stations, with 11,125 baptized members and 4,148 
communicant members. In Obit Idim there is a Central School, 
the property of our Lutheran natives, which is supported by the Ev. 
Lutheran Church of Nigeria, as the Church is officially called.” 
In Nung Udoe there is a Girl’s Institute, which was under the 
direction and supervision of Miss Christine Rapier before she 
returned to America. Undoubtedly one of her four women native 
instructors is in charge now. At present there are 132 girls en- 
rolled in this school. Concordia Seminary at Obot Idim opened its 
doors to train native pastors in January, 1940."* 

The Rev. L. P. Wisler, the late executive secretary, informed us 
that our work has been carried on exclusively among the Ibesikpos 
until some months ago when two of our seminary students were 
sent to the Ibos, tribe of another language. They are laying the 
groundwork for extensive expansion among the Ibos.”® 

The Rev. Wm. H. Schweppe and Rev. and Mrs. Carl Rusch 

began their journey to Africa on February 29, 1944. They re- 


13 Ibid. (October 22), p. 360. 

14 Nau, “Back to Africa,’ The Lutheran Witness, Vol.LV (June 30, 
1936), p. 215. . 

5 J. T. Mueller, ues the News from Africa?” The Lutheran Witness, 

Vol. LV (Nov. 3, 1936), p. 37. 

16 J. T. Mueller, Brightest Light in Darkest Africa, p. 37. 

17 Lutheran Annual, 1948, p. 49. 

18 Mueller, op. cit., pp. 37—38. 

19 Wisier, letter in my files. 
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placed Pastors J. P. Kretzmann and V. W. Koeper. Meanwhile, the 
two native pastors, the Rev. Jonathan Ekong and his brother, the 
- Rev. Daniel Ekong, are in charge of this promising field.” 

Our mission in Nigeria has not been spoon-fed from the 
homeland. The salaries and residences of the foreign missionaries 
are paid with American money. But here is where American money 
stops. The natives themselves pay their teachers and catechists. 
They also pay for the construction of all their schools, chapels, etc. 
Growing out of the Bible and living upon the Bible, the Ev. 
Lutheran Church of Nigeria should really result in a self-governing, 
self-supporting, self-propagating Church, an indigenous Church in 
the best sense of the word. When a Church is so constructed and 
a crisis, such as World War II, develops, the Church will not 


collapse when the foreigner leaves. 


Early Lutheran Settlers and Schools 
In Northern Illinois 
By ALBERT G. MERKENS, M. DH ee: 
(Continued) 


The Establishment of School Districts. —The years 1850 to 
1854 mark the crest in the wave of the German immigration of 
the nineteenth century before: 1880.°* New communities of Ger- 

‘man settlers sprang up at this time also in Northern Illinois and 
especially in territory adjacent to Dunklee’s Grove. 

For the congregation in Dunklee’s Grove the arrival of these 
new immigrants spelled an opportunity. Under the leadership of: 
its pastor the congregation began, in 1857, to engage in extensive 
mission activities in such neighboring communities as Proviso, York 
Center, Elmhurst, Bloomingdale, Itaska, and Bensenville. Further- 
more, many members of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation were 
resident in these communities, some living at a distance of ten miles 
from their church and school. They found it extremely difficult, 
ofttimes utterly impossible, on account of distance, impassable 
roads, unbridged creeks, and severe winter weather, to transport 
their children to school by oxcart or to send them to school on foot. 
Considerations such as these resulted in the creation of school — 


20 Tbid. 
38 Faust, Albert Bernhardt, The German Element in the United States, 
Vol. I, p.460. New York: The Steuben Society of America, 1927. 
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districts by the congregation and in the establishment of congrega- 


tional district schools. 


The Western School District, Addison, 1849. — The proceed- 
ings of congregational meetings, the treasurers’ record books, deeds, 
and other documents of historical value pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation and its district schools 
are preserved in excellent state in the steel safe of the congregation. 
They tell the story of the origin and development also of the 
school which was called into being in its western district. 


On January 14, 1849, the fathers of twenty families residing 
west of Dunklee’s Grove prepared and signed a document, written 
in German, which began with the following sentences: 


We, the undersigned immigrants from Germany and fathers of 
families, recognize our important task and responsibility of establishing an 
English and German Lutheran school for the instruction of our children. 
To this end and purpose we have this day purchased from a local resident, 
Mr. Ferdinand Seibold, 40 acres of land. We have agreed to set aside 
this land as a permanent location for a school and to erect thereon a 
school building. The price paid for this land was $225.00. Each and 
every person among the undersigned is held to contribute an equal amount 
of this sum and shall have an equal share in the land.*? 


_ The stipulations embodied in this document indicate that the 
establishment and maintenance of schools was at this time regarded 
as a parental responsibility. The congregation as a whole assumed 
no responsibility. for the school in its western district. Financial 
support for the school was provided through voluntarily assumed 
self-assessment and payment of equal sums of money by the 
members of the district school association. The first school of this 
western district was opened on November 4, 1849, with an enroll- 
ment of 17 pupils, eight boys and nine girls. Within a few months, 
toward the end of winter, the enrollment increased to28i= 

The school ordinance or constitution,** adopted by the Western 
School District on October 24, 1849, was without doubt the first 
of its kind created in Northern Illinois. It embodied many interest- 
ing features which cast a revealing light on early conditions and 
schools and which will be given detailed treatment in following 
sections of this study. At this point, however, note should be taken — 
of several facts. In the introduction or preamble of the constitu- 


39 Translated by the author from the document preterved in the archives 
of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation. 

49 Protokolle, Western District School Association of ike Dunklee’s Grove 
Congregation, January, 1849, to January, 1850. 

41 Appendix I. 
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_ tion, as in the agreement of 1849, parental responsibility for the 
“bringing up of their children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord” was stressed. The purpose of the school was declared to be 
the instruction of the children of members in the common and 
useful subjects and, above all, in the fundamental truths of the 
Lutheran Confessions. Membership in the association was restricted 
- to parents of the Lutheran confession and became effective through 
payment of an initiation fee and of fixed dues for the support of 
the school. The school was intended for the children of associate 
members. However, enrollment in the school was not restricted 
to such children. Also children of non- Lutherans were admitted 
upon previous payment of fixed dues. 

An interesting and significant development occurred in 1858 
which indicates that the doctrine of separation of Church and 
State in matters pertaining to the education of youth had not yet 
been conceived clearly or put into practice in the Addison settlement. 
A public school had been erected in the village during that year 
and was being taught by a German Lutheran teacher. The Western 
School District Association of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation 
promptly entered into an agreement with the State school according 
to which the children of the congregation, divided into two classes, 
attended the public school, one class in the morning and the other 
class in the afternoon of each day, to receive instruction in English. 
The other half of the day was spent by each class in attendance at 
the school of the congregation to receive instruction in religion 
and German. This arrangement, though it relieved the overcrowded 
conditions in the congregational school, was discontinued as un- 
satisfactory in 1873, when the teacher employed for the State 
school was not a Lutheran. Thereafter instruction in a 
was imparted also in the school of the congregation.” 


The Eastern School District, Leyden, 1851.— The astern 
School District of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation, its center 
about six or seven miles east of the Dunklee’s Grove church, orig- 
inated “* in 1851 amid confusion and strife. Members of the 
Dunklee’s Grove congregation living in a southeasterly direction 
from the church had appealed to the congregation for permission to 
form a separate school district. One of their number offered to 


42 Vide supra, p. 11. 
43 Protokolle, Western School District of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation, 
August 17, 1873. 


44 Protokolle, Dunklee’s Grove congregation, 1851—1852. 
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provide a room in his house for school purposes and, in the be- 


ginning, to house also the teacher. The school was actually and 


immediately begun, taught by a young immigrant who had received 
teacher training in Germany and who had been a schoolmate of 
the teacher employed by the Western School District in Addison. 

However, this school was short-lived and was abandoned after 
about a year. The records and documents of the Eastern School 
District, preserved in the archives of the Dunklee’s Grove con- 
gregation, reveal the reasons for its early demise. A number of 
members living in the eastern area of the parish were dissatisfied 
with the location of the school and proceeded in the spirit of pioneer 
independence to erect a school a little farther to the north on seven 
acres of land which they had acquired by purchase and gift. This 


_ was in the spring of 1852. A teacher from Germany was at hand 


and immediately engaged without the knowledge of the Dunklee’s 
Grove pastor and congregation. He was, in the words of a later 
pastor,*’ a “miserable rationalist” and “a godless teacher,” and 
formed a school association composed of members of the Dunklee’s 
Grove congregation, of non-members, and of excommunicated 
persons. For this association he fabricated a constitution which 
in numerous features was at variance with the constitution 
under which the Western District Association was operating.*® 
The teacher managed also to secute from his association a contract 
which guaranteed his position for two years and provided that 
thereafter he must be given notice of dismissal six months in 
advance. Such notice could be given only if weighty reasons for 
his dismissal existed.** 

The nature of the constitution of the association and the 
character of the teacher made strife, name-calling, and club-swinging 
inevitable.** However, the school managed to exist. Before his 
two-year contract expired, and contrary to it, the teacher disappeared 
without having given previous notice to the association. 

The members of the Eastern School District Association had 
learned a wholesome lesson. They now appealed to their pastor - 
for aid in effecting a thoroughgoing reorganization of their asso- 
ciation and school. Also the members of the entire Dunklee’s 
Grove congregation began to recognize more and more the need 


45 Grosse, T. J., op. cit., pp. 114, 118. 

46 Compare Appendix II with Appendix I. 
47 Appendix III. 

48 Grosse, T. J., op. cit., pp. 117—118. 
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and advantages of congregational control of all schools within the 
parish boundaries. Slowly moving in the direction of congregational 
control and supervision of its schools, the congregation resolved 
in a meeting on March 1, 1854, that thereafter the entire church 
council was to examine a prospective teacher to ascertain whether 
or not he possessed the necessary qualifications; that the entire 
church council be present at the formal installation of a teacher in 
any part of the parish; and, that annual examinations be held in 
each school of the parish in the presence of the church council. 
In other words, while leaving the conduct of business affairs to its 
district associations, the congregation assumed the prerogative of 
calling teachers for, and of supervising instruction in, its schools. 

The Eastern School District was ready to submit to these 
regulations. On September 29, 1854,°° it annulled the regulations 
heretofore in force with regard to its school and adopted a new 
constitution °* of six paragraphs which coincided in all essentials 
with the Western School District’s constitution of 1849.” 

Even as in the Western School District, so here in the Eastern 
School District an attempt was made for a brief period of time to 
conduct a combination Church-State school. Whereas no State 
school had up to that time been established in the area, the teacher 
was persuaded by well-meaning citizens to establish one and to 
combine it with his church school. The agreement entered upon 
provided that the teacher, aided by his stepdaughter and employing 
the English language, serve as teacher of the State school on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, while on the remaining three school 
days of the week he serve as teacher of the congregational district 
school, employing the German language for instruction. This ar- 
rangement was discontinued after one year as unsatisfactory.” 

Southern School District, Proviso, 1852.— About ten miles 
to the south of the church in Dunklee’s Grove, the French Grove 
settlement had sprung into being between 1840 and 1850. Han- 
overian Lutherans in the settlement took up membership in the 
Dunklee’s Grove congregation, despite the fact that attendance at 
church services required either walking those ten long miles of 
swampy terrain or riding in an oxcart, starting out early in the 


49 Protokolle, Dunklee’s Grove congregation, March 1, 1854. 

50 Protokolle, Eastern School District of the Dunkles’s Grove congregation, 
September 29, 1854. 

51 Presetved in the-archivess ofthe! Dunkless lereve congregation. 

52 Appendix I. 

53 Protokolle, Eastern School District of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation, 
1859—1860, passim. 
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morning and returning on short winter days just before sundown. 
-Confirmands walked the distance regularly to receive instruction 
from the pastor. . 

The formation of a separate school district in the French 
Grove settlement was natural and inevitable. It was effected in 
1852." A school was opened in the residence of a member and 
temporarily conducted on three days of the week by the teacher 
of the western district school. By October, 1852, the congregation 
succeeded in procuring a resident teacher for the fifteen pupils of 
this school.” The first school building, constructed by the dis- 
trict association in 1853, served also as residence for the teacher 
and at times as place of worship on Sunday afternoons. The growth 
of the settlement in French Grove, as well as the difficulty of 
traveling to the church in Dunklee’s Grove, led to the organization 
of a separate congregation. The school at French Grove there- 
after continued as a school of this congregation and is in operation 
today as a one-room school of 39 pupils. 


The Northern School District, 1855.—On November 4, 
1855, nine members of the Northern District of the Dunklee’s 
Grove congregation united to form a school district. They issued 
a manifesto which read, in translation: 

_ To all German Evangelical Lutheran Christians in this community, 
for the purpose of establishing a district congregational school for the 
northern district of the German Evangelical Lutheran congregation at 
Addison. 

The word of the Savior stands eternally secure, when He declares: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” As simple as is this admoni- 
tion of our Lord, so great and important is the duty of Christian parents 
and foster parents, by means of true and right instruction to teach their 
children to know the Lord and to lead them unto Him. The Lord says 
furthermore, “Forbid them not,” that is, do not refuse to bring the sac- 
rifices of earthly goods to the end that our children may obtain much 
common and profitable knowledge, especially knowledge of the fundamental 
truths of the Christian religion as taught in the Confessions of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. Oh, how great and glorious is the encourage- 
ment of the Lord, when He adds: “Of such is the Kingdom of God.” 56 


The constitution,” or school ordinance, adopted on November 
4, 1855, contained eleven paragraphs and coincided essentially with 
the ordinance of the Western School District. School was begun 


54 Protokolle, Dunklee’s Grove congregation, 1852. 

59 Diamond Jubilee of Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church, Proviso, 
Illinois, p.7. 

56 Protokelle, Northern School District of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation, 
November 4, 1855. 

57 Preserved in the archives of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation. 
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immediately in the home of a member with an enrollment of 12 
children. During the course of the winter ten acres of land were 
purchased for the sum of $300, and in the summer of 1856 the 
first school building was erected thereon. This building served 
also as home for the teacher. The cost of construction was $462.80. 

Difficult days lay ahead for the Northern School District 
Association.”* Vagabond preachers made their appearance in the 
community, gained some followers, persuaded them to purchase 
an old Catholic church and to move it onto the school property 
that it might serve as a house of worship. Great confusion resulted, 
and the school association of the Northern District was disrupted. 
However, the hearty promoters of the school cause weathered the 
storm and in 1865 reorganized their school district, elected a school 
board consisting of three men, and subscribed to a new copy of 
the constitution. They also bought the old church that had been 
planted on their grounds and turned it into a school, while the 
original school building continued to serve as residence for the 
teacher. Hereafter peace prevailed, the school attendance in- 
creased, and the members took more interest in school matters and 
willingly supported teacher and school. 


The Elmhurst School District, 1879. aa Ages 1879 members 
of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation living in the Elmhurst area 
attended the school of the western district in Addison. The dis- 
tance from Elmhurst to Addison was four miles. This fact, as 


well as the advent of new settlers in the area, prompted the creation 
of the Elmhurst School District on May 9, 1879.”° 


The constitution °” adopted by the seven families who originally 


formed the Elmhurst district or congregation was essentially the 
same as the approved constitution which was in force in the othet 
school districts of the congregation. However, a change in the 
mode of support is noticeable in the provision that 

All members of the congregation, also those who do not send theit 
children to the school, are obligated by the Word of God to contribute 
according to means for the maintenance of the school. 

The Elmhurst district school developed into Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church of Elmhurst, organized on March 14, 1892, by the 
representatives of 35 families.°' The school district was at that time 


58 Grosse, T. J., op. cit., pp. 124—132. 

59 Protokolle of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation, May 9, 1879. 

60 Preserved in the archives of .Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Elmhurst, Illinois. 
61 Protokolle of Teumsniiiel Seer Lutheran Church, Elmhurst, Illinois, 
March 14, 1892. 
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declared discontinued, and the school was thereafter maintained 


and operated by the Elmhurst congregation. The present school, 
housed in an imposing brick structure, has an enrollment of over 
200 pupils and is served in kindergarten and eight grades by five 


teachers. — 


Summary of Activities. — From 1837 to 1851 the Dunklee’s 
Grove congregation conducted a school on the church grounds 
along Salt Creek. After the lapse of 95 years, since the autumn of 
1946, a school is again in operation on the original church grounds.” 
During the intervening years, however, and as indicated in Table — 
III, the congregation organized eight school districts ® in various 
parts of the parish, maintaining schools therein, and constructing 
many school buildings and residences for teachers. 

Five of the eight school districts developed into organized 
congregations and are listed in Table IV. The areas served by 
the eastern school district is dotted today with Missouri Synod 
churches which at least indirectly trace their origin to the activities 
of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation in its eastern district, and 
which without exception followed the example of the mother church 
in establishing and operating elementary schools. 


TABLE III 


DISTRICT SCHOOLS FOUNDED BY THE . 
DUNKLEE’S GROVE CONGREGATION 


Date of Date of 
District Organization District Organization 
Western (Addison) 1849 York Center 1860 
Eastern (Leyden) 1851 Elmburst 1879 
Southern (Proviso) 1852 Bloomingdale 1880 
Northern 1855 Itasca 1885 
TABLE IV 


CONGREGATIONS ORGANIZED FROM 
DUNKLEE’S GROVE SCHOOL DISTRICTS — 


{ Date of 
Name . Location Organization 
Immanuel Proviso 1858 
Trinity York Center 1868 
Immanuel Elmhurst _ 1892 
St. Paul’s Addison 1906 
St. Luke’s Itasca 1907 


62 Survey files of the Director of Christian Education, Northern Illinois 
District, Missouri Synod. 
63 Table III, p. 20. 
(To be continued) 
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Book Review 


The Union Documents of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, with a Historical 
Survey of the Union Movement. Published by the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, Augsburg Babusts House, Minneapolis. 95 pages. 

75 cents. Paper bound. j 

This volume is the official publicsion of the doctrinal statements and 
other documents in English of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, formerly the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America. The editor of the volume is 
Dr. G. M. Bruce, professor of theology at Luther Theological Seminary at. 
St. Paul. The book is divided into four parts. Part I is entitled “‘A His- 
torical Survey of the Union Movement,” a section of 27 pages which com- 
pactly presents the background for a proper understanding of the documents © 
that follow. Part II presents the six basic union documents. Five of them 
deal with controverted points of doctrine: absolution, lay activity, the call, 
conversion, and election (the “‘Madison Agreement’). These were the points 
on which there had been most serious disagreement among the various 
Norwegian bodies. The first four were drawn up by a joint committee of the 
Norwegian Synod, the United Church, and Hauge’s Synod prior to 1912. 
The last, the so-called ‘‘Madison Agreement,’’ was drawn up by a new joint 
committee in 1912. To the “Madison Agreement” are appended the ““Two 
Forms” of the Doctrine of Election in full — Article XI of the Formula of 
Concord (the First Form), and Question 548 of Pontoppidan’s Truth unto 
Godliness (the Second Form). The latter reads as follows: 

“Question 548: What is election?”’ 

“Answer: God has appointed all those to eternal life who He from 
eternity has forseen would accept the offered grace, believe in Christ, and 
remain in this faith unto the end.” 

Part III is composed of supplementary stipulations: first, the Austin 
Agreement, which is the record of a request made by a group within the 
Norwegian Synod concerning the ‘‘Madison’ Agreement’? on the doctrine of 
election; the deliberations of the Union Committee relative to the request; 
and a resolution adopted by the Union Committee for submission to the 
1917 conventions of the three merging bodies mentioned previously. The 
petitioning group within the Norwegian Synod found it impossible to accept 
on an equal footing the Two Forms of the Doctrine of Election, as the 
“Madison Agreement’’ does; this group felt that the First Form only was 
acceptable. The resolution consisted of an invitation to this group (which 
later separated to join the Synodical Conference as the Norwegian Synod of 
the American Evangelical Lutheran Church) to join in a union on these 
terms, although the basic document on this point continued to be the “‘Mad- 
ison Agreement.” 

The second of the supplementary stipulations is ‘‘An Interpretation of 
Certain Provisions of the Articles of Union and the Constitution Adopted by 
Hauge’s Synod.’’ It concerned chiefly three matters: first, co- -operation with 
non-Lutheran bodies; secondly, use of rites and ceremonies in public wor- 
ship; third, method of practicing absolution. . 

Part IV contains miscellaneous documents: 1) Legislative Authority 
for the Incorporation of Merging Church Organizations; 2) Articles of 
Incorporation; 3) Constitution; 4) The Minneapolis Theses; 5) The 
Chicago Theses (4 and 5 together constitute the doctrinal foundation of the 
American Lutheran Conference, of which the Norwegian Synod became a 
part in 1930); 6) The Declaration on Lutheran Unity, 1944, a statement 
of Selective Fellowship. From the last document we quote the following 
paragraphs: a he 

“We believe there is a growing sentiment for a closer walk with one 
another in every part of the Lutheran Church in America. We believe that 
a unity already exists that cries out for a more adequate expression. 

“Because of the confidence born of association, conference and co-op- 
eration through many years we extend our hand of fellowship to all American 
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Lutherans, who adhere to the historic standards and confessions of the 
Lutheran Church. We find their doctrinal declarations to be in essential 
accord with our own. We believe no additional theses, statements, or 
agreements are necessary for fellowship among American Lutherans. Wherever 
our congregations and pastors find those ties that bind Lutheran Christians, 
and that teaching and practice conform to official declarations, they may in 
good conscience selectively practice fellowship both in worship and work. 

“We submit our doctrinal declarations and our record through the 
years to the scrutiny of all American Lutherans. We believe that such an 
examination of the record and of our declarations, if conducted in a sym- 
pathetic and understanding spirit, will reveal that we are brethren. 

“We reaffirm our sincere and wholehearted adherence to the doctrinal 
commitments that we have made, even as we would require of those with 
whom we seek fellowship that they be true to their own. 


“We believe that closer acquaintance will increase our confidence in one 
another and that this fellowship will be found mutually strengthening and 
salutary.” 

We welcome the publication of this book, and we recommend it to 
the study of our people, especially the younger generation. We believe such 
study will lead to a better understanding and appreciation of the efforts made 
by these Norwegian Lutherans to establish their church body on a doctrinal 


basis in agreement with the Lutheran Confessions and the Word of God. 
W..G.P. 


Book Notices: 


Received from Concordia Publishing House: 


Whe esentials of Preaching. By J. H.C, Fritz. $1.50. 


The Devotional Bible. Volume I—-Matthew and Mark. By Alfred 
Doerffler and Martin F. Kretzmann. $3.00. 


Studies in the Gospel According to St. Matthew. By Dr. J. M. Weiden- 
schilling. Textbook 65 cents, Teacher’s Guide $1.00. 


_ Vacation Bible School Workbooks. By Arthur W. Gross. Beginner Depart- 


ment, We Learn About God 30 cents; Primary Department, Our 
Heavenly Father 38 cents; Junior Department, The God We Wor- 
ship 38 cents; Senior Department, The One Eternal God 38 cents; 
Manual for Vacation Bible Schools 50 cents. Handicraft Projects 
for Vacation Bible Schools. (Beginner, Primary, Junior, Senior.) 
Each 20 cents. 


Organ Music. Selected from the Works of G. C. Albert Kaeppel. $1.25. 
Index to Hymn Preludes. Compiled by Martin H. Stellhorn. $2.00 


Anthology of Sacréd Music. Selected and Edited by Walter E. Buszin. 
BA i9 — Three Five-Part Chorales — Eccard. 25 cents. 
BA 20 — Lord, I Trust in Thee — Scandello. 18 cents. 
BA 21 — We Laud Our God on High — Franck. 18 cents. 
BA 22 — The Weary, Thirsting Deerlet Yearns — Schein. 18 cents. 
BA 23 — Commit Thy Way unto the Lord — Liebhold. 20 cents. 
BA 24 — A Song of Praise to the Holy Trinity — Schuetz. 18 cents. 
Prelude-Toccata on ‘‘With the Lord Begin Thy Task.”’ By Martin 
Stellhorn. 60 cents. 

The Abiding Word. An Anthology of Doctrinal Essays. The Centennial 
Series, Volume II. Edited by Dr. Theodore Laetsch, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis. Indexed. 783 pages. $2.00. 


Order any or all of the above from Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis 18, Mo. 
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Accessions 


From Rev. THeo. Wuccazer: Lesebuch adi ev.-luth. Schulen. Aug. Wie-— 
busch und Sohn, 1862. 


Rev. G. E. Haceman: Die prophetische Gechubee von den Siegen Christi 
und seiner re von J. Georg Schmucker. Herausgegeben von C. G. Weyl. 
Gedruckt bei J. F. Zetzener, Baltimore, 1843. 


REv. V. Mennucke: Protokollbuch fuer die Ost-Iowa- und West-Illinois- 
Spezialkonferenz, 1878—79. 


C. P. H. through Mr. O. A. Dorn: The Story of Our Church in America, 
by Graebner. Light in the Dark Belt, by Rosa Young. The World Is Our Field, 
by F. J. Lankenau. Men and Missions Series, Vol. IJ—IV. Into All the World, 
by Polack. Pastoral Theology, by Fritz. Catechism. Fr. Bente, by Josephine Bente. 
Fathers and Founders, by Polack. Half a Century of Lutheranism Among Our 
Colored People, by Drewes. Aus dem Leben eines ostindischen Missionars, von 
C. M. Zorn. They Called Him Father, by Bachmann. Schulblatt, bound, 59 vol- 
umes. God Goes to Golgotha, by Poehler, Bruening. 


Dr. W. G. Poracx: Lutheran Annuals. Statistical Yearbook, 194245, 
14 District Reports for 1931. Mo. Syn. Report, 1920, 1926. Slovak Synod, 1947. 
~ Walther League materials. Die ahaa des kopernikanischen Systems, von 
J. R. L. Lange. Sermon by Dr. C. F. W. Walther. Darf ein Witmann die 


Schwester seiner yerstorbenen Frau oma von C. M. Zorn. 


A. Henry SueLFLow: Constitution and By-Laws of the Luth. Altenheim 
Society, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual Report on Institutional Mission Work, by Rev. 
E. A. Duemling, 1932. “ 


Rev. H. Eart Minter: 16th century woodcut. Lebenslauf von W. Sihler. 
Drei Buecher von der Kirche, von Loehe. Traugott Bromme’s Hand- und Reise- 
buch fuer Auswanderer und Reisende nach Nord-, Mittel- und Suedamerika (Zweiter 
Abdruck der siebenten, sehr vermehrten und verbesserten Auflage von Pfr. D 
Buettner mit einem Ratgeber in amerikanischen Rechtsangelegenheiten und einer 
Karte der Vereinigten- Staaten von Nord-Amerika).. Bamberg, 1853; Verlag der 
Buchner’schen Buchhandlung. Fr. von Bodelschwingh, ein Leben von G. von 
Bodelschwingh. Zur Einigung in der christlichen Kirche, von J. Becker. History 
of First Trinity Cong., Bloomfield, Nebr., 1945; Half a Century of Lutheranism 
Among Our Colored People, by Drewes. Biography of Wyneken. Entwuerfe zu 
Katechesen, von Mezger. Ebenezer. Die Rechtfertigung, von Ed. Preuss. Die 
_ Predigt der Kirche, by Savonarola. Wéinier-Postille, von Loehe; Stuttgart, Verlag 
‘von Samuel Gottlieb Liesching, 1858. Reports of the Freikirche, 1877—1886. 
Synodical Reports, 4 vols., bound. Lehre und Wehre, 2 vols., bound. Auswan- 
derung der saechsischen Lutheraner, yon Koestering. 


Dr. W. Datimann: Letters, cards, photostats, sermon of Georg Schick, 
1858; Program of Quadricentennial Reformation Jubilee, 1517—1917, Milwaukee. 
C. C. Morhart’s Why Lutherans Celebrate the Anniversary of the Reformation. 
Copies of New York Reformation Anniversary Bulletin; Reformation Music, 
1517—1917, Quadricentenary Celebration, compiled by Clarence Dickinson. 


A. Noack: Letters to Rev. H. Wehking; pictures of Concordia Seminary, © 
Springfield. 


C. R. Marquarpt: Historic pipe. 
E. H. Srreter: Pictures. 


Rev. W. G. Boss: Newspaper ahonieoe photographs, yearbooks of Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, and others. : 

Rev. Kart ScHirepe: German Bible, Frankfurt und Leipzig bey Heinrich 
Ludwig Broenner, 1783. 


Watter Kornic: Two photos of Rev. Frederick Koenig (1825—1891). 


fe 
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Cart Srrerer: Picture of Pastor and Mrs. J. Strieter. 
Rey. H. Braun: History of Immanuel, Rolla, N. Dak. 
Dr. E. M. Brecener: Materials on St. Jacobi, Jennings, Mo. 


Miss Pauta WattHer: Bible with original notes of Mrs. Johanna yon 


Wurmb-Brohm. Printed sermon of C. F. W. Walther. 


A. L. P. B. through Mr. J. F. E. Nickerssure: Ms. A Diamond Jubilee in 
American Lutheranism, 1847—1922. — 


Rev. F. Zersen: Photographs of L. Fuerbringer; F. Pieper; A. Graebner; 
G. Stoeckhardt; G. Mezger; F. Bente. 


Mrs. F. KuHLMANN: Small Catechism of Luther (dats missing) . 


Cc. W. G. Eric: Photographs of H. Dietrich, H. Duemling, O. Siemon, 
F, Zucker, A. Baepler, G. Schick, A. Crull; Faculty, St. Louis, ca. 1892; Pro- 
fessors’ Conference, 1913. 


A. O. LeurHeusser: Photographs and manuscripts. 


Rev. F. Nizpner: Letter from Pastor E. Brauer to Edward Schroeter, July 
18, 1848. 


Martin R. Croeter: B. S. Thesis: An Early Lutheran Indian Mission, 
by M. R. Cloeter. 


- Joun R. L. Grieset: Picture of pastoral conference at St. S Charles, Mo., 1888. 


Arno Krentz: Program from 1898, class of 99. Funeral sermon of O. Fuer- 
bringer, by Joseph Schmidt. Sermons held at burial of Pastor P. Andres. 


WattHer League: Walther League Messenger, Vol. 55, bound. Bible 
Student, Vols. 20—25, bound. The Cresset, Vols. 9—10, bound. 


Rev. W. G. Scuwenun: Picture of A. Crull and faculty at Fort Wayne. 
St. Paul’s, Fort Wayne, commemoration certificate of 350th Anniversary of Luther’s 
Small’ Catechism, 


. Dr. THeo. A. BUENGER: Wap aae Kahla, 1912, Hofbuchdruckerei, 
von J. Beck. 


A. C. Grosse: German Bible, Luthet’s translation, notes by Seel, with fore- 
word by Johann Michael Dilherr, printed in Nuernberg by Johann Andrea Endters 
Seel, Sohn u. Erben, 1706. 


Dr. Tx. GraeBner: Reports from Trinity, Henderson, Ky.; Luth. Church of 
Good Shepherd, Tulsa, Okla.; Trinity, Pekin, Ill.; Zion, Danvers, Ill. Newspaper 
clippings on death of the Reale Wisiuccheeclcin. Picture of Faculey, Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, 1889. 


From Mr. Li Yen San: Rice bowl and ladle made. af native wood and carved 
and decorated by members of Lolo tribes. Religious scroll, also from Lolo tribes, 
located a few miles north of Sichang, Sikang Province, China, ‘ 


Rev. E. A. Friepricu: History of Immanuel, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Rev. W. V. Nevenporr: History of Trinity, Arenzville, Ill, and Peterson’s 
Magazine, January, 1890, containing a biography of Martin Luther, 


Mr. A. Russow, Jr.: Newspaper clippings and reruns Be Scernies. the Rete 
history of Immanuel, Charlottesville, Va. 


Pror. Georce Doak: 2 copies of StRucne Dejiny Slovakov (A brief history 
of the Slovaks) by Dr. Michael M. Sebek. Copies of | the. Lutheran Beacon and 


Svedok. 

LurHeran Institute ror Dear: Historical sketch oft 

Mr. L. V. Scunewer: Das Heidnische Rom, Barmen, 1838, Verlag von J. F. 
Steinhaus. Picture of Teacher Albach with pupils. Instructions for teacher in 1857. 


Rev. L. A. Dierks: History of Trinity, Hope, N. Dak., 1948. 
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Rev. Georce L. StemnBeck: German Bible printed in Philadelphia by Mentz 
and Rovondt, 1947. 


Rey. G. H. K. Hinz: Histories of St. John’s, Hillsboro, N. Dae 1946; 
Christ, Ellendale, N. Dak., 1947; Trinity, Hope, N. Dak., 1948; St. Matthew’s, 
Napoleon, N. Dak., 1947: Immanuel, Lynch, Glenburn, N. Dak,, 1944, 


Dr. G. V. Scrcx: Pictures of Portland, Oreg. 90th anniversary service of 
Zion, Benton Township, Carver Co., Minn. History of Concordia Church, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Bethany-Trinity, Waynesboro, Va.; St. Thomas Church, Harrison 
Township, Van Wert Co., Ohio; Ev. Lutheran Church in England. 


Concorpia PusiisHinc House: What Jesus Means to Me, H. W. Gockel. 


Dr. W. Datimann: Dedication folders, pamphlets, sermons, etc. Rare copy 
of Life of Luther. 


Cuapt. A. C. PrepKorn: Dedication Reeycedbe Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo. . 


Rey. Wm. J. ScHepman: Annual Report of Trinity, Crown Point, Ind. 


ArtHur E, Arsen: History of Lake View Lutheran Church, Chicago, 
1848—1948. 


Dr. Treo. Grarsner: Reports of St. Paul, Austin, Tex., 1948; Grace, 
Austin, Tex., 1948; St. Philip’s, Chicago, 1947; Zion, St. Louis, 1935; . Concordia 
Periodical Register, 1942. 


CuHapi. A. BosTELMANN: Woodcuts by Albrecht Duerer. Picture of death 
mask of Martin Luther. 


Rev. E, J. Maunxe: History of St. John, Port Washington Road, Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
Rosert Spenr: Photograph of Rev. O. Spehr with confirmation class. 


Rev. H. Eart Minter: Haus-, Schul-, und Kirchenbuch fuer Christen des 
lutherischen Bekenntnisses, Besalugedebes von, Wilhelm Loehe, Stuttgart, Verlag 
von S. G. Liesching, 1845. Lebenslauf und Charakterbild des seligen Praeses J. M. 
Buehler, von J. H. Theiss und J. W. Theiss. Oakland, Calif. Druck und Verlag 
des Lutherischen Botschafters, 1902. Die Schriftlehre von der Gnadenwahl, Geo. 
Fritschel, Selbstverlag des Verfassers, 1906. 


Rey. H. J. Borrrcuer: The Planting Story (German and English) of the 
Minnesota District of the Missouri Synod, 1932. 


Rev. K. Mair: Copies of history of Bethany-Trinity, Waynesboro, Va. 


From H. H. Bounine, through Mrs. Cart Rane: Periodicals: a number of 
issues each of: Kinder und Jugendblatt; Cleveland Lutheran Messenger; The Lu- 
theran Layman; Lutheran Women’s Missionary Endeavor Quarterly; Lutheran 
Deaconess; Bote aus Bethesda; Sanatorium Review, Wheat Ridge; Lutheran 
Pioneer; Synodal-Bote, Minn. Synod; Missionstaube, incl. vol. 1 and 2 bound 
(9 vols.); Lutherischer Anszeiger; Missionsbriefe; Lutherisches Volksblatt; Walther 
League Messenger; Lutheran School Journal (Schulblatt), 7 vols.; Magazin fuer 
Ey.-luth. Homiletik; Jerusalem Messenger; Lutheran Standard;  Lutheraner 
(65 vols.); Lutheran Witness (31 vols,); Abendschule (90. vols,); Concordia 
Theological Monthly (1 vol.); Lehre und Wehre (12 vols.); Lutheran Annual 
(22 vols.); Abendschule-Kalender (19 vols.); Germania Kalender (21 vols.); 
Lutheran Soldiers and Sailors Bulletin; Amerikanischer Kalender (51 vols); 
Missions-Zeitschrift; Ev.-luth. Hausfreund. 


Biographies and Miscellaneous: Brief biography of Rev. August Dankworth; 
Prof. Ad. F. T. Biewend, by H. C. Wyneken; Was steht der Vereinigung, by 
Prof. F. Bente; Gesetz u. Evangelium, by Prof. F. Bente; Friedrich v. Bodel- 
schwingh, by F. v. Bodelschwingh; Rev. E. A. Brauer, by Albert Brauer; Pastor 
Joh. Friedrich Buenger, by C. F. W. Walther; Unterscheidungslehren, by T. 
Johannes Grosse; Poesie u. Religion, by Karl Gerok; Erinnerungen an Karl Gerok, 
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by Dr. Friedrich Braun; Irrfahrten und Hizalaintcns by C. J. O. Hanser; Troestet’ 
mein Volk, by Johannes Huchthausen; Von den Pflichten der Familie und der 
Kirche in es Christlichen Erziehung, cr L. Hoelter; E. G. W. Keyl, by J. F. 
Koestering; Meine Schuljahre, by E. A. W. Krauss; Luther: Album; Luther’s 
Leben, by Mathesius; ; Christliche Weltanschauung, by F. E. Pasche; Pastor J. H. 
Sieker, by Carl Roesener; autobiography of W. Sihler; autobiography of Johannes 
Strieter (2 copies); Lebensbrot, by Johannes Strieter (3 copies); Georg Stoeckhardt, 
by Otto Willkomm; on the ledge by H. C. Schwan; Pastor Paul F. H. Schwan, 
a biography; original Strieter autobiography manuscripts; Predigten, by F. Pfoten- 
hauer; Fuenfzehn Ansprachen, by A. Pfotenhauer; Das Grundbekenntnis der Ev- 
Luth. Kirche, by F. Pieper; Dr. C. F. W. Walther, by Martin Guenther; Luther- 
Walther, Passional; Taegliche Hausandacht, by C. F. W. Walther; Tanz und 
Theaterbesuch, by C. F. W. Walther; Dr. C. F. W. Walther, by W. Wegener; 
Die Herrlichkeit Gottes in der Natur, by H. Weseloh; Gottes Wort eine Gottes- 
kraft, by H. Weseloh; Das Buch des Herrn und seine Feinde, by H. Weseloh; 
_ Rev. Henry Weseloh, a biography; Der Heiland, by Carl Manthey-Zorn; Busse 
Family —90 Years in America; F. C. Th. Ruhland; Mrs. Martha Buenger; 
F. W. Brueggemann; H. Louis Hoelter; Ottomar Fuerbringer; sermon by H. C. 
Wyneken; H. C. Schwan. 
Congregational, Institutional, and Local Histories: History of Zion, Hempfield 
Township, Pa., by W. A. Zundel; History of Saxon Free Church, by W. Woehling, 
1925; History of St. John’s, Planitz, Germany, by M. Willkomm, 1921; Sermon by 
Prelate Gerok held at Stuttgart, Germany; History of St. John’s, Newburg, Ohio, 
1904 (2 copies); Trinity, Cleveland, 1907; St. Paul’s, Wartburg, Tenn.; St. Paul’s, 
Dover Village, Ohio, 1933; St. Matthew’s, Fairfield, IIL, 1938; Immanuel, 
Frankentrost, Mich., 1897; Immanuel, Cleveland, Ohio, 1930 (3 copies); St. Paul’s, 
Valley City, Ohio, 1946; St. Paul’s, Bremen, Ind., 1946; Zion, Hinsdale, IIl., 
1926; Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 1939; St. Paul’s, Dover, Ohio, 1908; 
Emmaus, Milwaukee, 1940; St. Peter’s, Cleveland, 1933; Zion, Liverpool Town- 
ship, Ohio, 1930; Immanuel, Hamburg, Minn., 1932; Cleveland City Mission, 
1939; St. John’s, Garfield Heights, Ohio; 1939; Immanuel, Rock Island, IIl., 
1906; Trinity, Milwaukee, 1922; St. Lorenz, Frankenmuth, Mich., 1895; St. 
Michael’s, Frankenhilf, Mich., 1901; Der Reiepatae Zu Augsburg, 1530, os |B). 
Drescher, 1930; Concordia College, Fort Wayne, 1889; Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Ill., 1896; Immanuel, Chicago, 1904; Report of Orphanage, Addison, 
“Til, 1915; St. John’s, Elk Grove, Ill, 1923; St. John’s, Chester, Ill., 1924; 
Trinity, Cincinnati, 1924; St. Mark’s, Cleveland; Grace, Mobile, Ala., 1942; 
Cleveland City Mission, 1927; St. Paul’s, Bremen, Ind., 1921; St. John’s, Phila- 
delphia, 1923; Zion, St. Louis, 1895; Trinity, Alma, Mo., 1925; Catalog, Con- 
cordia College, Milwaukee, 1939; Zion, Tacoma, Wash., 1940; Emmaus, Fort 
Wayne, 1925; German Ev.-Luth. Cong., Pittsburgh, Pa., 1927; Zion, Cleveland, 
1918; Zion, Chicago, 1918; St. Paul’s, Patterson, N. J., 1915; St. John’s, Havanna, 
Minn., 1915; Redeemer, New Orleans, La., 1944; Trinity, Arcadia, Mich., 1907; 
Trinity, Chemnitz, Germany, 1925; St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo., 1933; 
Perry County Congregations, 1939; Zion, Akron, Ohio, 1929; St. Paul’s, New 
Orleans, La., 1940; Trinity, St. Paul, Minn., 1930; Grace, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; ‘St. Paul’s, Fort Wayne, 1912; Trinity, Milwaukee, 1897; Holy Cross, 
St. Louis, 1908; Fort Wayne, 1913; St. Lorenz, Frankenmuth, Mich., 1945; 
Baltimore, 1911; Travancore und seine ‘Bewohner, by Henry Nau, 1913; Zion, 
_ Churchville, Ill, 1938; Trinity, Crown Point, Ind., 1943; Trinity, Stewardson, IIl., 
1943; Indianermission, Wis. Synod; St. John’s, Rogers City, Mich., 1923; 
25 Jahre unter dem Suedlichen Kreuz, 1925; St. John’s, Cleveland, 1940; Zion, 
Cleveland, 1918; Concordian, Fort Wayne, 1939; St. Matthew’s, Fairfield, IIl., 
1938; St. Paul’s, Lakewood, Ohio, 1930 (2 copies); sermon by A. Wagner at 
Zion, Chicago, 1871; St. James, Chicago, 1920; St. Paul’s, Grafton, Wis., 1926; 
St. Paul’s, Farmington, Mo., 1923; St. Luke’s, Hannahstown, Pa., 1922; City 
mission, Milwaukee, 1926; Zion, Lorain, Ohio, 1924; Trinity, Crete, Ill., 1924; 
St. John’s, New Minden, Ill, 1921; History of Nebraska District; Trinity, 
St. Joseph, Mich., 1917; Report, St. Paul’s, Bremen, Ind., 1927; Bethlehem, 
St. Louis, 1924; St. John’s, Berea, Ohio, 1940; Trinity, Evansville, Ind.; 1920; 
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St. Peter’s, North Judson, Inds Miles Park Presbyterian, Cleveland, Ohio, 1882, 
1908; Trinity, St. Louis, 1929; St. Michaelis, Richville, Mich., 1926; St. Paul’s, ‘Cont 
cordias Mo., 1934; Testieaeional Mission, Milwaukee, 1941; St. Joba! s, La Crosse, 
_ Ind.; St. Luke’s, Cleveland, 1946; St. Paul’s College Caales. 1939; Concordia, 
Cleveland, 1938; Pilgrim, Lakewood, Ohio,; Grace, Strasburg, Ill., 1922; St. 


Paul’s, St. Louis, 1922; Holy Cross School, St. Louis, 1899; St. John’s, Orange, 


Calif., 1907; Old Stone Church, Independence, Ohio; St. Paul’s, Dover, Ohio, 
1908; Report of Lutheran Hospital, Cleveland, 1901; Altenheim-Gesellschaft of 
Michigan, 1897; Grace, Cleveland; Lutheran Hospital, Cleveland; St. Paul’s, 
Chicago, 1921; Bethlehem, Chicago, 1921; St. Matthew’s School, Chicago, 1919; 
St. John’s, Mayville, Wis., 1921; Trinity, Gardnerville, Nebr., 1920; Pilgrim, 
Detroit, 1922; Holy Cross, St. Louis, 1925; Orphans’ Home Report, Addison, 
Til., 1923, 1890; ‘Trinity, Cleveland, 1907; St. Lorenz, Frankenmuth, Mich., 
1920; St. John’s, Garfield Heights, Ohio, 1929; St. Paul’s, Indianapolis, Ind., 
1922; Trinity, Elkhart, Ind.; Grace, River Forest, Ill; Lutheran Charities, Fort 
Wayne; Mount Calvary, St. Louis, 1922; Holy Cross, Collinsville, Ill., 1923; 
Luth. Hospital, Cleveland, 1899, 1897; Zion, Liverpool Township, Ohio, 1930; 
Ev. Luth. Congregation, Lowden! Toure, 1921; St. Paul’s, Wartburg, Tennis 
St. John’s, Alma, Kans., 1920; St. Matthew, New York, 1914; St. Matthew’s, 
Chicago, 1921; Olas Lather Church in America, & Karl Kretzmann; St. 
James, Chicago, 1920; Trinity, Cleveland, 1932; Trinity, St. Paul, Minn., 1930; 
Valparaiso Davee Sunday School Association of Northern Ohio, 1938; 
St. Paul’s, New Orleans, La., 1940; Trinity, St. Louis, 1939; A Century of Tes 
theran Schools in eieica C. T.C., Seward, Nebr.; Saxon ienniereee material; 
St. John’s, Sauers, Ind., 1940; Bethlehem, Saginaw, Mich., 1940; First English, 
New Orleans, La., 1943; Mount Olive, Milwaukee, 1944; Faith, Cleveland, 1943; 
St. John’s, Decatur, Ind., 1945; Emmaus, Milwaukee, 1940; Immanuel, Milwaukee, 
1941; Berlin-Zehlendorf Seminary; Valparaiso University materials; Walther 
League materials; 75th anniversary issue of Spectator, River Forest, Ill. 


Dedication Programs: St. Matthew’s, Cleveland; St. Paul’s, Cleveland; Em- 
manuel, Los Angeles, Calif.; St. Paul’s, Valley City, Ohio; Emmaus, Fort Wayne; 
Christ, West Bloomfield, Wis.; Luther Institute, Fort Wayne; Our Redeemer, 
Knox, Ind.; Calvary, Plymouth, Ind.; St. John’s, Cleveland; First English, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio; St. Philip’s, Cleveland, Ohio; St. John’s, Berea, Ohio; 
Crull Hall, Fort Wayne; Trinity, Maple Heights; Ohio; Faith, Kent, Ohio; 
St. Lorenz School, Frankenmuth, Mich.; St. John’s, Elyria, Ohio. 

Anniversary Programs: P. O. Kleinhans; Trinity, Maple Heights, Ohio; 
St. John’s, Cleveland; H. J. Markworth; St. Paul’s, Westlake, Ohio; St. Thomas, 
Rocky River, Ohio; St. Peter’s, Shaker’ Heights, Ohio; Trinity, Cleveland; 
St. Paul’s, Valley City, Ohio; F. M. Leutner; August Gockel; Trinity, Cin- 
cinnati; St. John’s, Newburgh Heights, Ohio; George Zehnder; Dr. C. M. Zorn; 
Theo. Dannenfeldt; Orphan’s Home, Addison, IIl.; Martin Ilse; Friedrich 
Hoerr; J. W. Miller; St. Paul’s, Dover Village, Ohio; Lutheran churches, 
Cleveland; Immanuel, Cedarburg, Wis.; St. Paul’s, Grafton, Wis.; Concordia 
College, Fort Wayne; Trinity, St. Louis; St. John’s, S. Euclid, Ohio; Zion, 
Cleveland; St. Lorenz, Frankenmuth, Mich.; Immanuel, Chicago; Henry F. 
Tieman; burial service of P.O, Kleinhans; Herman Carl Kuechle; Fred Wambs- 
ganss; St. Paul’s, Jonesville, Ind.; installation of Em. Malkow: St. Paul’s, 
Westlake, Ohio; Our Redeemer, Knox, Ind.; Immanuel, Valparaiso, Ind.; Chil- 
dren’s Centennial Service, Saxon Iminigration; Miles Park Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland. 


Synodical and District Reports: Missouri Synod, Memorials, 1914, 1938, 1941; 
Report 1920, 1926; Digest Wyneken Convention, 1941; Report on Free Con- 
ferences, Columbus, Ohio, 1856; Pittsburgh, Pa., 1857; Cleveland, 1858; Canada 
District, 1919; Southern, 1919, 1942; Central Illinois, 1919; Atlantic, 1919; 
Western, 1919; Iowa, 1919; Statistical Yearbook, 1906, 1918, 1937; Wisconsin 
Synod, 1919; Illinois District, 1885; Oregon and Washington, 1919; Minnesota, 
1919; Michigan, 1919; North Dakota and Montana, 1919; Central District, 1856, 
1892, 1897, 1906, 1909, 1910, 1912, 1913, 1915, 1916, 1918, 1919, 1921, 1922, 
1924, 1925, 1927, 1930, 1931, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1942, 1943; North Wisconsin, 
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- 1919; English, 1919; Northern Illineis, 1919; Eastern, 1919; Texas, 1919; South 
; Dakota, 1919; Southera Illinois, 1919; Nebraska, 1919; California and Nevada, 
1919; Kansas, 1919, 
3 Books on History: Denkstein; Unser Erbteil; Amerikanisches Luthertum, 

by F. Bente; Synodalalbum; Unsere Pilgervaeter, Ey Th. Graebner; Die Fran- 
kenkolonien des Saginawtales, by Th. Graebner; The Work of Your Synod, 1929; 
Die Missourisynode, by NWochstetter; Unsere Negermission; Lebensbilder, By 
Krauss; Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in America, by A. L. Graebner. 


Doctrinal and Miscellaneous: Evangelischer Glaubensgrund, by Hartmann; 

Doctrinal Affirmation; Speaking the Truth in Love; Book of Jonah, by H. Speck- 

hard; Jehovah's Witnesses, by F. E. Mayer; Lenin und seine Fuerstengraeber, by 
J. B. Jettman; Jerusalem; Der Kreuzweg; Die Menschwerdung; Congregational 
Stewardship; Jubelfestbuechlein, by O. Hanser; Jubelfestbuechlein, by E. W. 

Koehler; sermon by H. C. Schwan; 2 sermons By L. Lochner; Zur Erinnerung, 
by G. Schaller; Wie haben Christen usw., by H. Weseloh; Jubellied, by E. W. 

Koehler; Die Affen-Religion; Symbolik, Guenther; Concordienbuch, St. Louis, 
1892; Lexikon der Paedagogik, by F. Sander; Das Apostolische Glaubensbekenntnis; 
Hymnbook, Zweibruecken, 1832, gedruckt bei G. Ritter; Der Tod des Frommen 
~ und der Tod des Gottlosen, Concordia Publishing House, 1884; Lutherischer 
Kalender fuer die deutsche Jugend Amerikas, 1880, edited by P. Brand; Die 
Nordamerikanische Vogelwelt, by H. Nehrling, Heft 10—13; Synodalhandbuch, 
Concordia Publishing House, 1899; Lehre von der Gnadenwahl, by C. F. W. 

Walther, 1881; Gottes Werk unter den Missouriern, by Martin Willkomm; 
Des Sonntag Schuelers Katecheten; Bis hieher, by A. L. Graebner, 1897; Der 
Gnadenwabhlslehrstreit, by C. F. W. Walther, 1881; Astronomischer Kalender, 
1898; Protestantischer Nachruf, A. L. Graebner, Concordia Publishing House, 1903; . 
God Bless our Parochial Schools, by N. J. Bakke, 1890; Unsere Gemeindeschulen, 
by G. Mezger, 1907; Los Angeles Illustrated Herald; Doctrinal Declarations. 


From Dr. W. G. Potacx: Huelfsbuechlein fuer unsere Gemeindevorsteher, 
by W. M.; 2 sermons by L. Lochner, 1882; Berichtigung der “Pruefung’ Herrn 
Professor Stellhorn’s, by C. F. W. Walther; Die Lehre von der Gnadenwahl in 
Frage und Antwort, by C. F. W. Walther; Der Gnadenwahlslehrstreit, by C. F. 
W. Walther; Die Lehre Heiliger Schrift von der Gnadenwahl, by A. E. Frey; 
Widerlegung Allwardt’s die jetzige Lehre der Synode yon Missouri von der ewigen 
Wahl Gottes, by J. F. F. Gericke; Die jetzige Lehre der Synode von Missouri von 
der ewigen Wahl Gottes, by H. A. Allwardt; Verhandlungen der Zweiten All- 
gemeinen Pastoralkonferenz der Synode von Missouri, Ohio and andern Staaten, 
Fort Wayne, 1881; Child Work in the Home, National Child Labor Committee, 
New York; Children in Agriculture, National Child Labor Committee, New York; 
Die Lehre von der Bekehrung und Praedestination; 2 sermons by Dr. Polycarp 
Leyser; Die Lehre von der Gnadenwahl, by Tilemann Hesshus, translated by A. L. 
Graebner; Lehrgedicht von der Gnadenwahl; sertnon by E. Rolf; Die Arbeit im 
Lichte des goettlichen Worts (2 copies); Zur Arbeiterfrage, by A. L. Graebner; 
Die heutigen Arbeiterverbindungen und die christliche Ortsgemeinde, by A. L. 
Graebner; Ueber Arbeiterverbindungen, Verhandlungen der St. Louiser Gesamt- 
gemeinde, 1886; Christian und Ernst, eine Besprechung ueber die Lehre der Odd 
Follows, by J. H. Brockmann; The Foresters Illustrated, by Ezra A. Cook, Publisher, 
Chicago, 1895; Was ist von geheimen Gesellschaften zu halten? St. Rous 1875; 
Two Talks on the Lodges, by H. C. Schwan; Logen und weltliche Unien 
stuetzungsvereine, by E. Pardieck; Grand Army of the Republic und der deutsche 
Landwehr-Maenner-Verein von Sheboygan; The Sample Case, July, 1917;. 
Antwort auf die Frage: Warum sind die Symbelischen Buecher unserer Kirche 
von denen, welche Diener derselben werden wollen, unbedingt zu unterschreiben? 
St. Louis, 1858; Warum sollen wir an den Bekenntnisschriften unserer Ev. Luth. 
Kirche auch nosh jetst festhalten, Memmingen, 1850; Minutes of Professors’ 
Conference, Milwaukee, 1946; Bound copies of atherener. volumes 93—103; 
Union Documents of the Braderical Lutheran Church, Eee ot, Minn., 1948; 
History of Clear Lake Lutheran Chapel, 1938—48. 
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A. C, STELLHORN: Maiele on assignment of candidate and supply teachers, 
1947—_48. ; 
Dr. Teo. GraeBner: Histories of Trinity, a North Dakota, 1948; 
Peace, Glidden. Iowa, 1948; Grace, Denver, Colo., 1 

Rev. Louis C. Casrens: Gesangbuch fuer die Evens ST ichenisete Kirche 
in Bayern, published by U. E. Sebald, Buchdruckereibesitzer in Nuernberg, 1868. 

Concorpia SEMINARY, SPRINGFIELD, ItL.: 100th anniversary program, Spring- 
field; A Century of Blessing: Springfield, 1846—1946; catalog of Springfield 
Seminary, 

Dr. THeo. LaztrscH: Sermon manuscripts by R. Lange; F. Lochner; J. Ga 
Lindemann, et al. ; 

~Dr. J. T. Muevrer: El Mensajero Evangelico Luterano, Seminary dedication 
numbed March, 1948. 

Rev. A. H. Wismar: Lutheraner (bound), volumes 4 and 5. 

ConcorpiA PusiisHinc House: Maier, He will Abundantly Pardon. 

Mrs. Ceca Stake: “Die Heilige Taufe aus der Ev. Kirchen-Agenda des 
Koenigreichs Bayern, abgeschrieben von Adam Heisinger, 1847; Ordnung und 
Form des Hauptgottesdienstes an Sonn- und Festtagen,” Verlag bei U. E. Sebold 
Nuernberg. 

- Rev. THeo. F. WattHer: The Lutheran Pioneer, vols. 38—55 (16 vols. 
bound); Missionary Lutheran, vols. 7—24 (18 vols. bound); Colored Lutheran, 
vols. 1, 4—6 (4 vols. bound); Lutheran Witness, 24 vols.; Lutheraner, 37 vols.; 
American Lutheran, 12 voles Loehe’s Agenda, second edition; The Lutheran 
Chaplain, 3 vols.; copies of Concordia junior Messenger, Walther League Mes- 
senger, Young Lutherans’ Magazine; publication of Zion, St. Louis. 
A. R. SuELFLow, Curator 


